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ACT  I.— The  Shadow  Falls.  Scene.— The  Doctor’s 
garden. 

ACT  II. — The  Shadow  Deepens.  Scene. — The  Doctor’s 
living  room.  ( A week  later.) 

ACT  III. — The  Shadow  Fades.  Scene. — Same.  ( Eight 
months  later.) 
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PROPERTY  PLOT. 

ACT  I. 

i 

Garden  furniture. — Flower  beds  and  plants  everywhere 
possible.  Flower  boxes  round  window.  Garden  roller. 
Garden  seat  B.  Rustic  table  R.  Low  armchair  ( rustic ) . 
Arm  and  ordinary  wicker  chair  l.,  with  large,  round,  rustic 
table  c.  Curtains  (thin)  to  draw  in  Act  Hi.  on  window  L., 
that  is  if  same  piece  is  used,  turn  round  for  Act  11.;  if 
not,  two  sets  of  curtains  wanted,  as  they  sho*w  through  in 
this  act  behind  window  and  must  be  same  as  Act  II. 
Garden  stage  cloth  or  green  baize  down. 

Hand  Props. — Off  L.  Large  ledger,  circulars  and  envel- 
opes, novel,  cider  jug  (three-handled  one),  tea-tray,  pot, 
c^land  four  cups  and  saucers.  Two  tennis  racquets,  tennis 
Q balls  and  net,  letter  for  Addis  off  R.,  railway  rug,  news- 
^ papers,  cigars,  case  and  lights. 

— Large  real  tree  through  table  l.  c.  Autumn  leaves  on 
^ trees.  Flower  pots  all  round  stage.  Real  country  garden 
-sr  effect. 

* 

'-I  ACTS  11.  and  111.  (Roth  same  scene). 

c Good,  old-fashioned  substantial  leather  or  oak  furniture, 
large  bookcase  r.,  bureau  r.  c.,  with  small  seat  to  hold  two  in 
S'  front  of  it,  round  or  octagon  table  l.  c.,  with  armchair  r. 
: of  it,  and  old  winged  or  hood  chair  l.,  armchair  behind 
j bureau,  fan  front  of  fireplace,  six  small  chairs  about  stage, 
small  stool  behind  table  L.,  footstool  l.  of  it,  small  tables 
rT  or  stands  r.  and  l.  of  window,  fire-irons  and  fender  for 
fireplace,  rug  in  front  of  fire  and  in  front  of  doors  and 
window,  good  old-fashioned,  dark  carpet  over  stage,  plants 
on  shelves  inside  window  and  outside  the  window  opposite 
door  against  back  cloth,  curtains  on  window  to  draw  in 
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Act  III.  with  balance  over  top  of  window-piece  inside,  small 
clock  on  mantelpiece  with  ornaments,  small  logs  of  wood 
in  wood  basket  side  of  fireplace. 

Hand  Props. — Pocketbook  and  notes  for  Doctor,  letter 
for  Helen,  bunch  of  flowers  for  Addis,  key  of  bureau  under 
clock,  stethoscope  for  Maud,  “ Queen  ” newspaper,  paper 
dress  patterns  and  work-basket,  scissors  and  pincushion  on 
table  L,.,  tobacco  jar,  pipe  and  scent-bottle  on  mantelpiece, 
writing  materials  on  bureau. 

ACT  III. 

Remove  fan  from  front  of  fire,  fire  lighted,  close  curtains 
over  the  window,  lighted  lamp  and  shade  top  of  bureau,  four 
candles  lighted  with  shades.  Bunches  of  holly  and 
mistletoe  about,  remove  plants  from  outside  window  and  all 
bright  ones  from  inside,  chessboard  and  men  on  table  L., 
pillows  on  chair  L. 

Hand  Props. — Letter  for  Doctor,  letter  for  Addis,  bouquet 
for  Maud,  letters  and  papers  for  Scollick,  overcoat  and  hat 
for  Helen  l.,  books  on  table  at  back, 
v 


GAS  AJS'D  LIME  PLOT. 

ACT  I. 

Gas  three-fourths  up  to  begin,  goes  down  very  slowly  to 
nearly  dark  at  cues  given  by  stage  manager. 

Limes. — Amber  to  begin  from  every  available  place, 
change  at  cue  to  salmon,  then  slowly  to  red  at  end  of  act.  * 
Must  have  six  limes. 

ACT  II. 

Gas  three-fourths  up  all  through  (no  change). 

Limes. — Two  ambers  on  back  cloth  and  through  window, 
two  ambers  from  Proscenium  R.  and.L.  to  flood  stage. 

ACT  III. 

Gas  one-half  down  all  through  ( no  change ) . Lighter 
fire,  l. 

Limes. — Blue  on  back  cloth,  and  through  window,  red 
for  fireplace. 
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SCENE  PLOT. 


ACT  I. 

Pretty  landscape  exterior  ( autumn  effect ) . Old-fashioned 
house  and  window  l.,  oak  pailings  and  gate  across  stage 
from  r.  to  L.jback  village  cloth  distant  with  church  painted, 
cut  tree  cloth  front  of  same,  wood  wings  R.  and  L.,  wood 
borders,  the  window  is  supposed  to  be  exterior  of  Act  II., 
the  backing  to  window  must  be  same  as  Act  II.  interior, 
flower  beds  everywhere  possible,  rose  trefes  and  flowers  in 
pots  ad  lib.,  bouse  piece  with  raking  roof  x,.,  with  old  fash- 
ioned window  front  of  it,  taped  diamond  panes,  door  in  c. 
of  it,  shelves  or  flower  boxes  round  it,  stage  cloth  down  with 
glass  plot  c.,  house  covered  with  evergreens  and  ivy. 


1.  Backcloth;  2.  Cut  cloth;  3.  Gate;  4.  Railings;  5.  Flower  beds; 
6.  Plants ; 7.  Table  ; 8.  Garden  seat  ; 9.  Armchair ; 10.  Table  with 
hole  in  centre  for  tree  ; 11.  Chairs  ; 12.  Window  ; 13.  Interior  backing. 
House  piece  with  roof  on  and  door  over  window. 

P.  S. — Only  entrances  used  are  through  gate  and  off  R. 
and  L. ; through  window  into  house;  above  house;  wing  L. 
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Pretty  old-fashioned  scene,  quaint  Queen  Anne  style,  rak- 
ing roof  to  window  c.,  doors  r.  and  l.,  fireplace  l.,  large 
window  c.  with  seats  in  it  (supposed  to  be  Act  I.  only  inside) 
window  piece  turned  round  to  show  inside,  interior  back- 
ings, door,  tiled  backing  fireplace. 

Scene  is  oak  panelling,  and  a dark  red  or  terra  cotta 
paper  effect  with  frieze  or  dado.  Good  old-fashioned  carpet 
over  stage. 

ACT  II. 

Landscape  cloth  to  back  window,  supposed  to  be  Act  I.). 
Garden  exterior. 

ACT  III. 

Act  III.  is  the  same,  only  showing  landscape  cloth  and 
snow  stage  cloth  outside  the  window. 


1.  Small  cloth  backing;  2.  Open  door;  3.  Seats;  4.  Window  with 
seats  in  it ; 5.  Tables ; 6.  Chairs  ; 7.  Armchairs  ; 8.  Bureau,  with  key 
(back  to  audience)  ; 9.  Hassock  ; 10.  Stool ; 11.  Backing ; 12.  Fire- 
place with  real  glass  over  mantel ; 13.  Bookcase. 

The  above  pieces  of  furniture  are  necessary  for  action  of 
play.  Anything  else  nice  to  dress  stage,  such  as  draperies, 
ornaments,  odds  and  ends,  etc. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene — The  Doctor’s  garden.  Lawn  running  round  the 
house.  Large  fruit  tre&s  in  centre  Bay  window  of 
house  L.  Path  leading  to  small  wicket  gate  R.,  beyond 
xvhich  country  lane  and  open  landscape. 

Time — Afternoon. 

Scollick,  the  gardener,  discovered.  Be  is  rolling  the  lawn 
—pauses. 

Scollick.  “ Lawn  tennis ! ” Ugh ! It’s  a hepidemic ! 
Miss  Maud’s  got  it  very  bad.  ( sits  on  roller  c. ) She  says, 
“ Scollick,  ’ave  you  cut  the  grass  ? ” she  says.  “ I ’ave,”  I 
says.  “ ’Ow  about  the  ’ouse  ? ” she  says.  “ It’s  on  now,”  1 
says.  “ Very  well,”  she  says,  “ then  you  can  roll  it  till 
tea-time.”  Roll  it  till  tea-time ! I wonder  the  very  worms 
don’t  turn.  Talk  about  ’ard  labor,  it  ’ud  be  a little 
’oliday  to  me  to  go  on  the  treadmill. 

Enter  Janet  Felton  e.,  she  leans  on  gate  c. 

Janet.  Is  this  Dr.  Latimer’s? 

Scol.  Roll  it  till  tea-time! 

Janet.  Did  you  hear  me  speak? 

Scol.  ( turns  round  and  looks  at  her)  No. 

Janet.  Well,  you  hear  me  now.  Is  this  Dr.  Latimer’s? 
Scol.  Yes. 

Janet.  Is  he  at  home?  ( coming  through  gate ) 

Scol.  Dunno. 

Janet.  Well,  go  and  find  out. 

Scol.  {lighting  a pipe ) Go  and  find  out!  Can’t  you 
see  I’m  ’ard  at  work?  Besides,  this  ain’t  the  patients’  en- 
trance, it’s  round  in  the  front. 

Janet.  Come,  do  as  I tell  you.  Find  out  at  once,  do  you 
hear? 
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Scol.  All  right,  all  right.  I ’ear.  But  you’re  keeping 
me  from-  my  work,  (goes  sloivly  l.,  in  front  of  table) 
Wot  name,  if  he’s  in? 

Janet.  Never  mind  the  name.  Say  a woman  wants  to 
see  him. 

Scol.  A lady  ? 

Janet.  I said  a woman!  Go! 

Scol.  (aside)  If  the  Doctor  ain’t  in,  I don’t  think  it’ll 
make  much  odds — she  looks  gratuus.  ( exit  into  house 
l.  Janet  has  seated  herself  under  the  tree  in  chair  R.) 

Janet.  A lady!  A lady!  I never  could  learn  to  be 
that  somehow.  A man  tridd  to  teach  me  once,  but  I got 
sick  of  it  and  ran  away  from  school.  I wonder  what’s  hap- 
pened to  the  schoolmaster? 

Enter  Helen  from  house,  folloiced  by  Scollick,  who  slowly 
pushes  roller  off  l. 

Helen.  You  wish  to  see  Dr.  Latimer? 

Janet.  Yes. 

Helen.  He  is  out,  but  I expect  him  back  during  the 
afternoon.  Will  you  leave  any  message? 

Janet.  No.  I like  dealing  with  principals.  My  busi- 
ness is  with  him.  Oh!  you  needn’t  be  afraid,  1 only  want 
him  to  give  me  a little  information,  (rises)  I’ll  come 
back,  perhaps.  You’re  Miss  Latimer? 

Helen.  Yes. 

Janet.  Oh.  Good-day.  (coughs,  moves  slowly  towards 
gate)  Is  it  far  to  the  village? 

Helen.  About  half  a mile.  But,  pardon  me,  you  look 
tired  and  ill.  Won’t  you  rest  and  wait  for  my  father? 

Janet.  No,  I’m  used  to  being  tired  and  ill — I’ll  get 
along,  (coughs) 

Helen,  (aside)  What  a strange  woman!  Do  you  know 
Dr.  Latimer? 

Janet.  I knew  of  him — once — many  years  ago.  I’m 
quite  a stranger  to  him.  Good-day. 

Helen.  Good-day. 

She  goes  slowly  toioards  gate  c.,  meets  Addis  who  enters 

r.  lie  bows  to  her  slightly  and  advances  to  Helen. 

Addis  carries  a roll  of  music  and  a icrittcn  letter. 

Addis,  (to  Janet  as  he  passes)  I beg  your  pardon. 
Ah,  Helen,  I met  the  Doctor  in  the  village,  and  he  asked 
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me  to  give  you  this  letter.  It’s  from  Mr.  Denzil,  I think. 
{gives  letter  to  Helen.  Janet  turns  with  her  Hand  on  the 
gate  and  listens) 

Helen.  From  Mr.  Denzil!  ( eagerly ) Oh,  thank  you, 
George,  (reads)  “My  dear  Latimer,  I shall  venture  to 
trespass  on  your  friendly  hospitality  again  for  a short  time, 
as  I have  a matter  of  great  importance — to  me  at  least — 
to  talk  over  with  you.  Shall  arrive  by  afternoon  train. 
Heartily  yours,  Mark  Denzil.”  I’m  so  glad — he’s  such  an 
old  friend  of  Dad’s — and — and — oh  dear!  there  is  nothing 
in  the  house  for  dinner.  Scollick — where’s  Scollick  ? I 
must  send  him.  ( goes  toioards  house,  placing  letter  on  the 
table  as  she  goes)  Scollick!  George,  would  you  see  if 
he’s  on  the  lawn  in  the  front?  ( exit  through  window  L., 
Addis  goes  up  stage  and  exit  l.  back  of  house) 

Janet.  ( conies  down  stage , goes  towards  table,  picks  up 
letter,  and  reads  it  hastily)  His  writing!  I’m  in  luck. 

Addis.  Scollick’s  not  there,  dear.  ( comes  back,  moves 
down  R.  c.,  sees  Janet)  I beg  your  pardon. 

Janet.  I saw  Miss  Latimer  drop  this,  I thought  it  might 
be  important. 

Addis,  (taking  it)  Thank  you  (Janet  looks  at  Addis 
and  exits  through  gate  R. 

Addis,  (c. ) Strange,  (moving  up  to  gate . Re-enter 
Helen  l.,  carrying  ledger,  pencil,  circulars  and  envelopes, 
putting  book  on  table.  Moving  down  R.  of  table)  I 
couldn’t  find  Scollick  anywhere,  Helen.  Who  was  that 
strange  woman  who  was  here  just  now?  (looking  off  R. ) 

Helen.  I don’t  know.  She  wants  to  see  Dad  on  busi- 
ness. She  wouldn’t  say  what.  Why  do  you  ask? 

Addis,  (c.)  For  no  reason.  Here’s  your  letter,  you 
dropped  it  just  now. 

Helen,  (r.  of  c.  table)  No,  I didn’t.  1 remember  put- 
ting it  down  on  that  table. 

Addis.  Did  you?  Then  what  did  she  mean? 

Helen.  I don’t  understand. 

Addis.  Never  mind,  it  doesn’t  matter.  And  so  Mr. 
Denzil  is  coming  back.  (Helen  has  seated  herself  at 
rustic  table  and  opened  a large  book.  Begins  to  make 
memoranda.  Addis  seated  R.  of  table) 

Helen,  (sits  r.  of  table)  George,  you  don’t  mind  my 
looking  over  Dad’s  accounts?  I can’t  quite  make  out  who 
owes  what  without  going  through  the  Doomsday  Book. 
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Addis.  Doomsday  Book  ? 

Helen.  Yes  that’s  what  Maud  calls  it,  because  there  are 
so  many  accounts  in  it  that  are  not  likely  to  be  paid  before 
that  date. 

Addis.  Can  I help  you,  dear? 

Helen.  Yes.  Fold  those  circulars  up,  and  put  them  in 
the  envelopes. 

Addis.  And  so  Mr.  Denzil  is  coming  back? 

Helen.  Yes.  It’s  very  nice  for ( catches  sight  of  his 

face)  Dad.  Isn’t  it? 

Addis.  Very. 

Helen.  And — and— it  makes  a change  for  all  of  us, 
doesn’t  it? 

Addis.  It  makes  a change  for  all  of  us,  as  you  say. 
Helen,  how  have  things  been  going  on?  I haven’t  been 
here  much  lately,  you  know. 

Helen.  Badly,  George.  Dad  is  so  good,  t^o  good,  in 
fact — but  he  was  born  to  be  a physician,  not  a financier — 
and  so  when  we  have  a joint,  it’s  like  a successful  novel, 
and  runs  through  several  editions.  I’m  afraid  I’m  not  a 
very  good  manager.  Dad  asks  me  to  keep  the  bills  down. 
I try,  but  the  motto  of  the  British  tradesman  is  “ Excel- 
eior!  ” 

Addis.  I wish  I could  do  something  to  help  the  Doc- 
tor. He  knows  I would  if  I could. 

Helen.  Of  course  he  does.  And  how  are  you  getting  on, 
George  ? 

Addis.  The  same  as  ever. 

Helen.  And  the  choir? 

Addis.  You  heard  them  last  Sunday. 

Helen.  Yes. 

Addis.  Well? 

Helen.  They  all  seemed  a little  independent,  I thought. 

Addis.  Ah,  it’s  thankless  work,  Helen.  I’m  going  away. 

Helen.  Going  away! 

Addis.  For  a little  while — for  my  holiday  in  fact — and 
so  I came  this  afternoon  to  say  good-bye. 

Helen.  Good-bye!  Why,  when  do  you  go? 

Addis.  To-morrow. 

Helen.  Well,  then,  you’ll  stay  and  dine  to-night,  of 
course  ? 

Addis.  No,  I’m  afraid  I can’t. 

Helen.  But  why  not,  George?  What  do  you  mean  by 
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avoiding  us  in  this  way?  Give  an  account  of  yourself  at 
once!  Tell  me  all  about  it. 

Addis.  I don’t  know  that  there  is  anything  to  tell.  I 
haven’t  been  here  much  lately  because — well,  because  it 
seemed  in  a certain  sense  my  duty  to  stay  away — you  see, 
Helen,  I have  always  been  alone — my  parents  died,  as  you 
know,  when  I was  still  a child,  in  the  time  when  loving 
care  is  most  needed  I was  alone— -in  the  dreary  hours  of 
school  life,  I was  still  alone — in  the  midst  of  its  noisy  soli- 
tude I soon  learned  the  sad  lesson  that  a crippled  form  is 
Nature’s  pillory.  At  last  health  and  strength  entirely 
failed  me.  It  was  then  that  your  father’s  skill  intervened 
and  saved  my  life,  and  I grew  in  time  to  this  semblance  of 
manhood. 

Helen.  George ! 

Addis.  Doctor  Latimer  has  been  the  kindest  of  friends 
to  me— -he  gave  me  the  freedom  of  his  house — he  gave 
me 

Helen.  Two  sisters. 

Addis.  He  gave  me  two  sisters.  My  life  has  been  very 
happy  with  you,  Helen — with  you  all — but  sometimes  lately 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I was  too  happy.  I have  my  work 
to  do  and  perhaps  it  is  better  for  me  to  be  alone. 

Helen.  George,  you  are  very  unkind.  I don’t  under- 
stand you.  I see  no  reason  why  you  should  avoid  us. 

Addis.  And  yet  there  is  a reason — a good  reason. 

Helen.  I don’t  understand.  How  long  is  this  wonder- 
ful holiday  to  last? 

Addis.  A week. 

Helen.  A week!  Well,  I don’t  think  you  deserve  that 
I should  say  we  shall  miss  you. 

Addis.  I shouldn’t  think  you  would — very  much.  Mr. 
Denzil  is  coming  back. 

Helen.  George,  I believe  you  are  jealous  of  Mr.  Denzil. 

Addis.  Jealous!  Oh,  no,  no! 

Helen.  Jealous  of  our  friendship,  I mean — you  silly 
old  boy.  As  if  any  one  could  take  your  place.  When  you 
are  not  with  us  there  is  a vacant  chair  by  the  fireside, 
that  no  one  can  fill.  The  voice  of  the  old  piano  answers 
to  no  touch  but  yours.  You  know  Dad  and  Maud  love 
you  dearly. 

Addis.  And — and — you,  Helen? 

Helen.  1?  Of  course  I love  you.  You  say  you  have 
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always  been  alone— and  so  you  have— alone  in  my  heart  as 
the  one  man  in  all  the  world  to  whom  I could  come  in 
any  trouble,  for  help,  for  guidance,  for  sympathy.  ( takes 
his  hand) 

Addis.  Thank  you,  dear;  you  make  me  very  proud.  If 
any  trouble  should  come  to  you— which  God  forbid!  I 
should  hold  you  to  your  word.  ( rising  and  going  r.) 

Enter  Maud  l.  from  round  house.  She  carries  a racquet 
and  some  tennis  halls  in  a net. 

Maud,  (calling  outside)  Helen! 

Enter  Maud. 

Nell— Nell— Hullo,  George,  this  is  an  honor,  (going  r. 
and  shaking  hands  with  him)  Why  have  you  cut  us  lately? 
You  haven’t  dared  to  be  ill  again  ? 

Addis.  No. 

Maud.  Then  it  must  be  laziness. 

Addis.  I suppose  it  must. 

Maud.  You  want  a tonic— that’s  what  you  want— a 
little  nux  vomica.  How’s  the  pulse?  Ah!  (holding  his 
wrist  and  counting)  Rapid  and  feverish!  There’s  a want 
of  tone. 

Addis.  Really. 

Maud.  There’s  a want  of  tone— I noticed  it  during  the 
anthem  last  Sunday,  (going  to  chair  c.) 

Addis.  Well,  then,  it’s  quite  time  I went  away. 

Maud.  Why,  you’ve  only  just  come! 

Helen.  George  is  going  to  take  a holiday.  He’s  going 

Maud.  Where  is  he  going?  (crossing  to  him)  Let  me 
look  at  you.  Paris!  I can  see  it  in  his  eye.  Depravity  is 
like  murder,  it  will  out.  (see  hook  l.  for  Maud) 

Addis.  No,  I don’t  think  Paris  would  suit  me.  But 
what  shall  I bring  you  back  as  a present,  Maudie? 

Maud.  I’d  rather  leave  it  to  you,  sir,  as  the  cabman 
says;  but,  of  course,  if  you  should  go  to  Paris,  I’ll  make 
you  out  a list. 

Addis.  Is  the  Doctor  back  yet?  I should  like  to  say 
good-bye  to  him.  (Helen  rises,  goes  to  gate) 

Maud.  Yes.  He’s  in  his  study. 

Addis,  (crosses  l.)  Oh,  then  I’ll  go  and  see  him. 

( crosses  in  front  of  table) 
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Maud.  Tea  is  within  measurable  distance. 

Addis.  ( pausing ) Dear  me! 

Maud.  Yes,  I know  the  phrase  is  not  strictly  original, 
but  may  we  offer  you  a five  o'clock  stirrup  cup  ? 

Addis.  Well,  I hardly  know. 

Helen.  ( back  of  table)  Do  stay,  George,  and  then  if 
you  like,  I’ll  walk  back  with  you  part  of  the  way. 

Addis.  Very  well  then,  I’ll' stay. 

Maud.  ( takes  his  arm  and  walks  towards  house)  Yes, 
and  look  here,  George,  I wish  you’d  try  and  wake  Dad  up  a 
bit.  Couldn’t  you  get  him  to  invent  a pill,  for  instance — 
it’s  so  simple  nowadays — mix  a little  calomel  with  a lot 
of  advertisement — and  the  thing  is  done.  ( they  exeunt  l. 
into  house) 

Helen,  (c.  seated  l.  of  table)  Poor  old  George!  he 
seems  very  sad  about  something.  I wonder  what  it  is.  Ah 
well,  I suppose  I ought  to  go  on  adding  up  half  yearly 
measles  and  whooping  cough — it  isn’t  a very  nice  world. 
I think.  It’s  been  going  on  such  a long  time  that  like  an 
old  clock  it  has  run  down,  and  wants  winding  afresh, 
( resumes  her  writing  r.  of  table) 

Enter  Maud  l.  from  house  carrying  a novel. 

Maud.  Well,  Helen,  I invest  a penny.  What  are  you 
dreaming  about? 

Helen.  Oh  nothing.  Have  you  seen  Scollick? 

Maud.  No,  why  ? 

Helen.  Well,  there’s  nothing  in  the  house  for  dinner, 
that’s  all. 

Maud.  What’s  happened  to  the  cold  boiled  mutton? 

Helen.  Cold  boiled  mutton?  Oh,  that  won’t  do  now. 
Mr.  Denzil  is  coming  back  to-day.  ( crosses  to  chair  up  l.  ) 

Maud.  The  deuce  he — I mean,  is  he,  indeed?  ( crossing 
r.)  I wonder  why?  Helen,  what  have  you  got  out  old 
Doomsday  for?  ( seating  herself  r.) 

Helen.  Why,  you  know  the  half  yearly  circulars  must 
go  out  to-morrow. 

Maud.  Oh — well,  as  I was  saying,  why  is  he  coming 
back? 

Helen.  Who  ? 

Maud.  Mr.  Denzil. 

Helen.  I don’t  know,  I’m  sure. 

Maud.  Why  should  you  think? 
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Helen.  What’s  the  use  of  asking  me— what’s  seventy- 
eight  pence? 

Maud.  What’s  the  use  of  asking  me — divide  it  by  twelve, 
like  a sensible  being.  So  he’s  coming  back,  that  means 
curry  again.  Ugh!  I can’t  eat  it— I won’t  eat  it! 

Helen.  Do  you  remember  if  Mrs.  Watson  paid  her  ac- 
count? I’m  not  quite  sure  myself.  ( looking  in  ledger) 

Maud.  When  in  doubt  send  it  in  again  like  our  butcher 
does,  it’s  always  a safe  principle.  By  the  way,  Helen, 
you’d  better  send  to  London  for  chutnej  -do  you  remember 
Mr.  Denzil’s  estimate  of  the  local  pickles? 

Helen.  I think  all  the  family  took  them. 

Maud.  The  local  pickles? 

Helen.  No,  the  measles — the  little  Watsons  I’m  talk- 
ing of.  Geraldine  and  Robert  had  them,  but  I’m  doubtful 
as  to  Barty — little  Barty. 

Maud.  Oh,  bother  little  Barty.  I’m  disgusted  with 
this  neighborhood.  No  one  seems  able  to  afford  to  be  ill 
decently.  Look  at  the  Watsons!  measles  and  scarlatina  in 
one  year.  For  people  in  their  position  it’s  simply  reckless 
— and  they  all  took  them. 

Helen.  Yes,  they  are  a united  family. 

Maud.  And  when  the  bill — that  half  yearly  triumph  of 
hope  over  experience — is  sent  in,  the  only  answer  is  that 
money  is  tight.  What’s  the  use  of  saying  money  is  tight? 
one  can’t  pass  the  fact  on  to  one’s  own  butcher. 

Helen.  No,  one  can’t.  I tried  yesterday. 

Maud.  Well? 

Helen.  Well,  the  result  was  rather  unfortunate.  His 
horse  was  fidgety  and  I think  he  only  caught  the  word 
tight — he  seemed  to  fancy  I was  making  some  personal  ref- 
erence. He  was  very  much  annoyed  and  took  the  joint 
away. 

Maud.  That’s  a nice  lookout.  With  Mr.  Denzil  coming 
back,  too.  Helen,  I wonder  what  the  attraction  is.  It 
must  be  a strong  one  to  induce  any  one  to  renew  an  ac- 
quaintance with  our  spare  bed — the  mattress  is  like  a 
Switchback  railway,  {see  cider  jug  ready  in  house) 

Enter  Scollick  slowly  l. 

Helen.  Dad  asked  him  to  come  to  us  again,  I suppose. 
Oh,  Scollick,  there  you  are!  Where  have  you  been? 

Scol.  {with  a slight  stagger)  Gettin’  my  tea. 
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Helen.  1 see  you  have.  I want  you  to  go  down  to  the 

butcher’s  and  order {to  Maud)  What  had  he  better 

order  ? 

Maud.  The  inevitable  chops. 

Helen.  Chops!  Yes,  the  finger  of  fate  does  seem  to 
point  in  that  direction.  Chops — how  I loathe  chops ! 
Scollick,  order  chops.  Now,  go  along  and  make  haste. 

(Scollick  slightly  staggering  moves  aivay  and  exits  R. 
through  gate) 

Maud.  ( rising  and  watching  him  off)  1 don’t  think 
he’ll  ever  get  there,  {comes  down  stage)  I wonder  why 
Mr.  Bamfield  hasn’t  turned  up ! He  said  he  would  come 
round  this  afternoon  and  take  his  revenge.  He’ll  never 
make  a tennis  player. 

Helen.  Perhaps  he  doesn’t  give  his  whole  heart  to  the 
game  when  he  plays  with  you? 

Maud,  {seated  on  arm  of  rustic  seat  R.)  Perhaps  not. 
His  pipe  worries  him  a good  bit.  A man’s  pipe  is  a great 
responsibility ; it  needs  as  much  puffing  at  first  as  a 
patent  medicine. 

Helen.  And  is  the  one  hollow  friend  a man  always 
seems  afraid  of  dropping.  Maud,  what  do  you  and  Mr. 
Bamfield  find  to  talk  about?  {rising) 

Maud.  Eh?  {sit  on  seat)  Oh,  well,  there’s  the  weather 
and  tennis — and  by  the  way,  he  has  an  aunt,  a serious  aunt, 
however  he  can’t  help  that,  of  course.  She  wants  him  to  go 
into  the  church,  pointing  out  that  that  is  the  usual  destiny 
of  the  fool  of  the  family. 

Helen.  And  what  did  you  say? 

Maud.  I said  I thought  that  was  doing  the  stage  an 
injustice.  It  also  appears  that  she  would  like  him  to. 
marry. 

Helen. 

Maud. 

Helen. 

Maud. 

Helen. 

Maud. 

Helen. 

Maud. 

Helen. 

Maud. 

Helen. 


Ah ! he  hates  the  notion  of  that,  I’m  sure. 

I — don’t  know. 

No,  I don’t  see  how  you  should. 

Quite  so 

{going  towards  her)  Maudie,  do  you  like  him? 
Ye-e-es,  I think  I like  him.  {moving  c.) 

Ah! 

Pretty  well. 

And  does  he  like  you? 

I — don’t — know. 

No,  I don’t  see  how  you  should,  {crossing  L.y 
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Maud.  Quite  so.  ( moving  over  to  gate)  Ah,  here  he 
is,  pulling  at  his  moustache  as  usual,  as  if  it  were  a 
bell  reaching  to  his  brain. 

Helen.  It’s  no  use  his  ringing  there — the  house  is  empty 
— though  of  course  there  may  be  a caretaker,  eh,  dear  ? 

Maud.  Helen!  (Bamfield  appears  at  gate,  carrying 
tennis  racquet ) You’re  not  good  looking,  so  you  can’t 
come  in! 

Bamfield.  I admit  the  disqualification,  but  I’ll  come  in, 
I think.  Whew!  It’s  cooler  in  here  under  the  trees.  Com- 

ing  up  the  road  it’s  as  hot  as — as ( opening  gate  and 

entering ) 

Maud.  We  quite  understand. 

Helen.  You  look  warm,  Mr.  Bamfield. 

Bam.  Yes,  I am  warm.  ( shakes  hands  with  Helen) 

Maud.  You  look  thirsty,  Mr.  Bamfield. 

Bam.  (c.)  Yes,  I am  thirsty.  ( shaking  hands  with 
Maud  ) 

Maud.  Will  you  wait  for  tea,  or  will  you  have  something 
now,  with  ice  in  it? 

Bam.  I’ll  have  something  now  with  ice  in  it. 

Maud.  Helen,  there’s  a jug  of  cider  cup  just  inside 
the  window. 

Helen.  I’ll  fetch  it. 

Bam.  That’ll  just  suit  me.  {pause.  Helen  gets  jug 
from  house  and  gives  it  to  him.  He  drinks ) 

Maud.  ( seated  r.  ) And  now,  Mr.  Bamfield,  what’s 
the  news?  I ignore  the  circumstance  of  your  being  an  hour 
late. 

Bam.  Yes,  I am  a bit  late.  ( about  to  drink  again  when 
Maud  rising,  takes  jug  from  him  and  puts  it  on  table  R.) 

Maud.  In  moderation. 

Bam.  Have  you  heard  there  is  an  idea  of  getting  up 
a concert  for  the  infirmary?  Big  notion,  isn’t  it?  I wish 
I could  do  something. 

Maud.  You  might  sing. 

Bam.  Sing?  No,  I think  I’d  better  not  sing.  ( seriously ) 

Maud.  Perhaps  you’re  right.  Well,  you  might  recite  be- 
tween the  parts. 

Bam.  Recite — yes,  but  what? 

Maud.  The  dream  of  Eugene  Aram  is  a pretty  poem, 
and  in  your  hands,  would  present,  I have  no  doubt,  some 
features  of  novelty.  (Doctor  speaks  outside  l.) 
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Helen.  Ah,  here’s  Dad  and  George. 

Enter  Doctor  and  Addis  from  house  L. 

Doctor.  Well,  ladybirds!  Ah,  Mr.  Bamfield!  Broil- 
ing weather.  Where’s  the  tea?  Bad  thing,  tea — most  in- 
jurious— why  isn’t  it  ready? 

Helen.  I’ll  get  it.  ( goes  into  house  taking  ledger,  etc.) 

Addis.  Don’t  abuse  tea.  Doctor.  I can’t  bear  to  hear 
my  friends  abused. 

Doctor.  • Tea  is  a stimulant.  All  stimulants  are  bad. 

Maud.  Mr.  Bamfield!  {aside)  Hide  the  cider  cup. 
( 6 us. ) 

Doctor.  Hullo!  What  have  you  got  there?  (Bam- 
field looks  at  Maud) 

Enter  Helen  with  tea. 

Maud.  Barley  water. 

Bam.  Barley  water,  I think.  ( tastes  it)  Barley 
water. 

Helen,  (to  Addis)  Two  lumps  for  you. 

Doctor.  Helen,  did  you  make  out  that  list? 

Helen.  Yes,  Dad.  The  little  Watsons  bothered  me 
rather. 

Doctor.  Bothered  you!  Bothered  me.  I had  to  bring 
them  all  into  the  world.  ( crosses  and  sits  R.) 

Maud.  Yes,  and  it’s  hard  that  for  that  reason  you 
should  be  expected  to  keep  them  there  for  nothing,  (bus. 
with  cup) 

Helen.  Tea,  Mr.  Bamfield? 

Bam.  Thanks,  no.  I’ve  just  had  some — barley  water. 
(Addis  takes  his  cup  and  joins  Bamfield  and  Maud  at 
back  of  table.  Helen  brings  tea  to  Doctor  r.) 

Helen.  Here’s  your  tea.  Dad.  How  tired  you  look! 

Doctor.  ( seated  r.)  Rolling  a stone  up-hill — the  stone 
is  heavy,  Nell,  and  the  hill  is  steep. 

Helen.  I wish  I could  help  you  to  roll  the  stone,  but 
I can’t.  I’m  no  use.  ( kneels  to  him) 

Doctor.  No  use.  You  are  my  sunlight. 

Helen.  Then  I’m  afraid  sunlight  is  no  use. 

'Doctor.  Sunlight  no  use ? Ask  the  birds  and  the  flowers 
— not  that  I come  under  either  heading.  Ah,  Nell,  I 
sometimes  wonder  how  long  I shall  be  allowed  to  bask  in 
the  sunlight. 
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Helen.  You  silly,  old  Dad!  Wliat  do  you  mean? 

Doctor.  Why,  that  some  stranger’s  hand  will  pull  the 
blind  down  one  fine  day — the  heart,  Nell  ( putting  cup 
down,)  is  admittedly  an  organ.  Well,  your  heart  has  only 
been  played  on  yet  by  relations — sister,  father,  clumsy 
fingers  at  best.  ( strokes  her  hair) 

Helen.  Dad ! 

Doctor.  But  one  day  the  real  organist  will  arrive,  and 
then,  the  family  waltzes  and  gallops  will  give  place  to  a 
sweet  love  ballad. 

Addis.  ( looking  off  r.  ) Mr.  Denzil  is  coming  down  the 
road,  {goes  down  R.) 

Omnes.  Mr.  Denzil!  (Helen  rises) 

Doctor.  Ah,  of  course.  You  had  his  letter,  Nell,  I 
hope. 

Helen.  Yes,  and  there’s  nothing  for  dinner.  At  least, 
I don’t  think  they’ve  come.  ( crossing  l.) 

Doctor.  ( going  to  gate)  Who? 

Helen.  The  chops,  {exit  into  house) 

Doctor.  Ha!  Denzil!  ‘ 

Enter  Denzil  at  gate.  iV ewspaper  and  railway  rug. 

Denzil.  Ah,  Latimer,  here  I am,  you  see.  {hands  him 
a newspaper)  The  train  was  late  of  course,  so  there  was 
no  departure  from  precedent  if  there  was  from  Paddington. 
Well,  Miss  Maudie,  dear  me,  what  a big  girl  you’re  get- 
ting! (c.) 

Maud.  (c. ) That’s  cool.  I can’t  have  grown  much  in 
a month. 

Denzil.  It  may  be  the  heels,  of  course.  Well,  how 
about  kissing  me? 

Maud.  Certainly  not. 

Denzil.  Not  one — a fatherly  one?  {bus.,  Doctor  and 
Bamfield  ) 

Maud.  Are  you  quite  sure  it’s  quite  fatherly? 

Denzil.  Quite  fatherly.  ( kisses  her) 

Doctor.  You  know  our  friends,  Mr.  Bamfield  and 
George  there? 

Denzil.  Of  course.  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Bamfield.  Maud’s 
fault.  Ah!  Mr.  Addis?  I’m  extremely  glad  to  see  you. 
You  are  better  in  health  than  you  were,  I hope?  {shaking 
hands  with  him ) 
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Addis.  I am  better,  Mr.  Denzil,  thank  you. 

Enter  Helen  with  hat  on  from  house  L. 

Denzil.  Ah,  Helen!  ( takes  her  hand) 

Helen,  (c.)  Mr.  Denzil,  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come  back 
again. 

Denzil.  (e.  c.)  Are  you  really? 

Helen.  Yes,  really. 

Maud,  {back  of  table)  You  might  offer  him  some  tea. 

Helen.  Oh,  of  course. 

Doctor.  Tea,  rubbish,  only  spoil  his  dinner.  I suppose 
you  had  a good  lunch  before  you  started?  ( sitting ) 

Denzil.  I lunched  at  the  station.  1 had  a chop — a 
thing  I abominate,  {bus.  Helen  and  Maud) 

But  I couldn’t  get  anything  else. 

Helen.  Dad,  I’m  going  down  to  the  village.  I must! 

Doctor,  {seated  l.  of  table , reading  paper)  Is  it  im- 
portant, my  dear? 

Helen,  {going  up  stage,  putting  on  hat)  It’s  vital! 
(Maud  in  chair  r.,  Bamfield  with  her.  Denzil  r.  by 
seat  talking  to  Addis)  Oh,  Dad,  I forgot.  There  was  a 
strange  woman  here  to-day  asking  for  you.  She  left  no 
name,  but  said  perhaps  she  would  call  again.  I won’t 
be  long. 

Addis,  {crossing  to  Doctor)  I’m  coming,  too,  Helen. 
Good-bye,  Doctor.  I’m  starting  early  to-morrow. 

Doctor,  {shaking  hands)  Good-bye,  George,  take  care 
of  yourself  and  don’t  desert  us  for  long. 

Addis  Good-bye,  Maud.  Good-day,  Mr.  Denzil. 

Denzil.  Good-day,  Mr.  Addis.  I’m  teorry  you’re  going 
away.  I still  recall  your  sweet  music  with  the  deepest 
pleasure.  It  would  teach  even  sorrow  to  forget,  {at  gate) 

Addis.  Ah,  I fear  not,  Mr.  Denzil.  I fear  not. 
{exeunt  Addis  and  Helen  r.) 

Bam.  {to  Maud)  Come  and  prowl. 

Maud.  Where  to,  and  why?  {rising) 

Bam.  Round  the  garden.  I can’t  stand  Denzil.  He’s 
too  fatherly.  (Maud  crosses  l. ) I’ve  had  another  letter 
from  my  aunt.  I want  to  tell  you  about  it.  She’s  sent 
me  a lot  of  advice  and  a quarter’s  allowance,  {crossing 
slowly  l.  ) 

Maud.  Oh,  then  there  is  some  balm  in  Gilead. 
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Bam.  Balm  in  Gilead?  What’s  that?  New  kind  of 
hair  wash?  ( they  stroll  off  l.  carrying  tennis  things) 
Denzil.  ( coming  down  l.)  Well,  Latimer,  I’ve  main- 
tained my  character  as  a bad  penny.  I’ve  turned  up  again. 
( takes  out  cigar  case ) Have  one? 

Doctor.  ( still  seated  at  table)  Smoke  before  dinner — 
a vile  habit,  a pernicious  habit.  Are  they  very  mild? 
Denzil.  Mildness  itself. 

Doctor.  Ah,  well  then,  just  to  keep  you  in  countenance. 
Denzil.  I’m  not  detaining  you  from  any  case,  1 hope. 
\ our  assistance  isn’t  needed  to  help  any  one  into  or  out  of 
the  world? 

Doctor.  I am  rather  less  busy  than  usual  to-day.  As 
a rule,  my  life  is  one  long  hunt  from  morning  to  night. 

Denzil.  Yes,  but  then  you’re  always  in  at  the  death. 

( they  smoke) 

Doctor.  ( laughing ) \ es,  yes ! But  what  was  that  you 

said  in  your  note  about  wishing  to  consult  me  about  some- 
thing. 

Denzil.  So  I do.  (he  is  strolling  up  and  down) 
Doctor.  Well,  sit  down  then,  like  a Christian.  Now 
then  ? 

Denzil.  ( sits  l.)  Well,  Latimer,  I’m  going  to  take  you 

back  a long  way  with  me — twenty  years.  Is  your  mental 
eyesight  good  enough  to  cover  the  distance  and  see  me  as 
I was  twenty  years  ago?  (sits  r.  of  table,  takes  off  hat 
and  puts  it  on  table) 

Doctor.  Yes.  I think  so. 

Denzil.  What  do  you  see  ? 

Doctor.  1 see  an  impetuous,  warm-hearted  fellow;  a 
inan  who  had  not  quite  left  off  his  boyhood  with  his 
Eton  jacket.  I see  a sunburnt  face,  a mass  of  dark  hair; 
it  was  dark  then.  I see  a pleasant  smile.  I see  that  still. 

Denzil.  ' You  paint  with  a friendly  brush,  Latimer.  Do 
you  remember  the  supper  we  gave  you  when  you  passed  the 
College? 

Doctor.  The  Hall. 

Denzil.  The  Hall,  was  it?  The  supper  consisted  cliielly 
of  broiled  bones— out  of  compliment  to  your  anatomical 
triumphs,  I suppose.  Well,  a few  days  after,  1 left  Eng- 
land and  we  met  no  more  till  the  beginning  of  this  year 
when  I came  back  a kind  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  with  only 
one  friend  1 could  identify — yourself. 
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Doctor.  Quite  true.  What  then? 

Denzil.  Did  you  ever  wonder  why  1 left  the  old  coun- 
try? 

Doctor.  My  dear  fellow,  no!  If  I ever  gave  the  matter 
a thought,  I put  it  down  to  love  of  travel.  My  conjectures 
stopped  short  at  that  point. 

Denzil.  Ah,  well,  you  were  wrong.  I left  England,  I 
severed  the  ties  that  bound  me  to  home,  kindred,  friend- 
ship, because  of  a woman,  {pause) 

Doctor.  Ah ! 

Denzil.  I suppose  every  man  starts  in  life  with  a good 
balance  of  faith  to  his  credit,  until  one  day  he  gives  a 
blank  cheque  to  a woman,  and  is  beggared.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-two  I married. 

Doctor.  Married ! 

Denzil.  Yes,  I married.  She  was  not  my  equal  in 
birth  or  education,  but  she  was  beautiful  and  young — young 
in  everything  but  treachery.  1 was  mad  about  her,  mad ! I 
found  myself  linked  to  a creature  passionate,  illiterate,  in- 
temperate. However,  she  soon  left  me. 

Doctor.  Left  you ! 

Denzil.  Yes.  She  didn’t  go  alone,  of  course — one  of  my 
friends ! 

Doctor.  Friends ! 

Denzil.  Friend  or  enemy.  We  won’t  waste  time  in  sub- 
tle distinctions.  She  left  me  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
woman  to  whom  I had  given  my  father’s  name  was  a 
wanton ! You  say  my  hair  is  gray.  A man’s  head  is  often 
sprinkled  with  the  ashes  of  his  past.  I left  England  as  1 
then  thought  forever. 

Doctor.  Did  you  obtain  legal  release? 

Denzil.  No.  I shrank  from  the  exposure.  My  mar- 
riage had  been  secret — my  mother  was  then  living.  I wished 
to  spare  her  and  so  I went  into  exile.  After  all,  what  did 
it  matter?  I had  done  with  love,  I thought,  and  1 trusted 
to  the  one  infallible  member  of  your  profession  to  work 
my  cure. 

Doctor.  That  being — — 

Denzil.  Time,  Doctor,  time,  who  like  you  is  something 
of  a gardener  and  grafts  the  fruit  of  indifference  on  the  tree 
of  knowledge.  At  first  I plunged  into  dissipation,  but  that 
proved  a failure,  even  as  a narcotic,  and,  moreover,  robbed 
me  of  the  right  to  seek  legal  release  had  1 so  wished. 

Doctor.  1 {pause)  understand. 
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Denzil.  Since  then  my  life  has  been  an  aimless  dream. 

Doctor,  {pause)  And  why— it  sounds  inhospitable  to 
ask — why  have  you  returned.? 

Denzil.  The  law  of  patriotic  gravitation,  I suppose. 
Every  wanderer  has  something  of  the  crab  in  his  nature, 
and  longs  to  go  back. 

Doctor.  And  your 

Denzil.  Wife?  She  is  dead. 

Doctor.  Dead ! 

Denzil.  Yes,  I had  news  of  her  from  time  to  time  and 
learned  that  she  had  sunk  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of 
social  degradation.  One  can  travel  a long  way  in  twenty 
years,  when  the  road  is  all  down  hill.  I ascertained  that 
she  left  England  early  this  year  in  an  emigrant  ship, 
bound  for  New  South  Wales.  That  ship  went  down  in  a 
storm  off  the  Goodwins.  Every  soul  on  board  perished,  and 

Doctor.  And  so 

Denzil.  And  so  I am  a free  man.  ( rises  and  stands  R. ) 

Doctor.  It’s  a curious  story.  And  now,  Denzil,  what 
are  your  plans?  ( rising  and  talcing  his  right  arm  and 
leading  him  across  to  R.  seat) 

Denzil.  Well,  I think  of  trying  a country  life. 

Doctor.  Where  do  you  propose  pitching  your  tent? 

Denzil.  I thought  of  settling  down  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. 

Doctor.  This  neighborhood ! Good  heavens ! my  dear 
fellow,  you’ll  never  stand  it. 

Denzil.  Why  ? 

Doctor.  Why — why- — well,  because  the  place  is  dull,  and 
the  atmosphere  damp.  There’s  nothing  for  you  to  do  unless 
you  apply  for  the  post  of  churcnwarden.  You  say  you’ve 
been  dreaming  your  life  away,  and  I believe  you.  Well, 
you  ought  to  wake  up ; try  London  life. 

Denzil.  Not  I.  My  mind  is  made  up.  I shall  settle 
down  here.  If  the  place  is  what  you  say,  you  will  gain 
another  patient,  that’s  all.  In  any  case,  I hope  you  will 
let  me  inflict  myself  on  you  sometimes. 

Doctor.  My  dear  fellow,  of  course.  ( putting  hands  on 
his  shoulder) 

Denzil.  And  your  daughters — Miss  Helen,  your  sweet 
housekeeper,  she — they  won’t  mind  the  tedium  of  an  old,  a 
middle-aged  fogey? 

Doctor.  Not  they.  And  when  they  marry,  as  I suppose 
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they  will  some  time,  you  and  I,  who  have  done  with  such 
follies,  will  share  the  character  of  grandfather,  eh? 

Denzil.  Yes,  exactly. 

Doctor.  And  smoke  many  a cigar  together,  but  not  as  a 
rule  before  dinner.  ( crosses  l.  ) 

Enter  Maud  round  the  house  and  down  c. 

Maud.  ( coming  c.)  Dad,  a messenger  has  just  come 
from  old  Pinchbeck;  he  has  developed  symptoms  of  what 
I think  you  call  dipso — something  or  other — mean  old 
wretch,  I’m  glad  of  it. 

Denzil.  Who’s  old  Pinchbeck? 

Maud.  The  Churchwarden. 

Denzil.  Ah!  a future  colleague,  eh,  Latimer?  And  he’s 
inclined  to  be  unduly  economical? 

Maud.  I call  a man  mean  who  only  gives  at  the  knees. 
{going up  to  gate) 

Doctor.  I suppose  I’d  better  go;  we  shall  have  to  make 
the  dinner  a little  later. 

Maud.  I don’t  think  that  will  matter  much. 

Doctor.  You’ll  excuse  me,  Denzil?  {exit  into  house  l. ) 

Denzil.  Of  course.  Maud  will  see  to  me.  ( rising ) 

Maud,  {coming  down)  Miss  Maud! 

Denzil.  Maud,  i think ( warning  to  orchestra) 

Enter  Bamfield  from  side  of  house  with  the  tennis  net , 
balls  and  bats. 

still  quite  fatherly,  {puts  his  hand  on  her  shoulder) 

Bam.  {aside)  Still  quite  fatherly,  dash  it  all!  Miss 
Maud,  what  shall  I do  with  the  tennis  things? 

Maud.  Put  them  in  the  hall.  What  have  you  brought 
that  in  for? 

Bam.  You  said  it  wanted  mending. 

Denzil.  Ah,  Bamfield,  who  won? 

Maud.  Who  won?  Now,  Mr.  Bamfield,  take  in  the 
things;  you  look  like  a salmon  in  a landing  net.  (Bam- 
field goes  into  house,  Maud  following  him) 

Denzil.  Maud!  {she  turns)  I don’t  fancy  he’ll  ever 
get  out  of  the  net. 

Maud.  Oh!  {stopping  at  door)  I said,  Oh!  {exit  into 
house  L.) 

Denzil.  Yes,  I heard  you!  {sits  wearily)  You  and  I 
who  have  done  with  such  follies!  Latimer  little  guessed 
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the  truth,  (music)  Perhaps  he  is  right.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  wise  to  go  away  without  speaking.  You  and  1 
who  have  done  with  such  follies,  and  yet,  she  seemed  glad 
when  I returned  to-day.  Courtesy,  perhaps,  and  yet,  why 
should  I fear?  Is  sorrow  such  a stranger  that  I should 
dread  his  companionship?  No,  I’ll  stay.  I’ll  put  it  to 
.the  touch,  to  win  or  lose  all. 

Helen  enters  through  gate,  stage  nearly  dark. 

Helen.  Mr.  Denzil. 

Denzil.  Ah,  Helen,  so  you’ve  got  back. 

Helen.  Yes.  ( coming  down  stage ) 

Denzil.  What  was  the  important  business? 

Helen.  Well,  you  see  I had  to — I was  obliged  to — it 
wouldn’t  have  been  ready. 

Denzil.  The  new  bonnet? 

Helen.  No,  the  new  dinner,  (talcing  off  bonnet) 

Denzil.  You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  you’ve  been  all  the 
way  to  the  village  on  my  account?  How  good  of  you. 

Helen.  Have  you  been  waiting  for  me?  (warning  for 
slow  curtain) 

Denzil  (standing  by  her)  Yes,  for  twenty  years, 
Helen. 

Helen.  Twenty  years.  I don’t  think  our  acquaintance 
dates  back  so  far.  Twenty  years.  I was  a child,  a most 
uninteresting  one,  I believe;  and  you?  (sitting  r.  ) 

Denzil.  (standing  by  her)  I know.  Twenty  years 
ago  you  were  a child  and  I was  a man.  You  were  only 
beginning  to  read  the  book  of  life,  while  I was  tearing  out 
the  leaves  of  the  first  chapter.  Helen,  when  I came  back 
to-day,  you  said  something  that  made  me  very  happy. 

Helen.  Yes. 

Denzil.  You  said  you  were  glad  to  see  me. 

Helen.  And  so  I was.  You  see  it’s  so  nice  for  Dad, 
because  you’re  such  old  friends. 

Denzil.  Such  old  friends,  exactly.  And  so  it  was  on  liis 
account  you  were  glad? 

Helen.  Ye-es. 

Denzil.  Only?  (music) 

Helen.  No 

Denzil.  Helen,  ten  minutes  ago  I was  in  doubt  whether 
it  would  not  be  wiser  to  go  away  again. 

Helen.  To  go  away? 
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Denzil.  Yes. 

Helen.  Why? 

Denzil.  Because  I love  you! 

Helen.  Oh ! 

Denzil.  Listen.  I know,  at  least  I think  I know,  all 
that  reason  would  say  in  urging  me  to  be  silent.  To  spare 
you,  and  perhaps  myself,  only — only  I love  you.  I have 
but  little  hope — only  I love  you — and  I know,  at  least  I 
think  I know,  that  if  you  say  this  dream  of  mine  must  be 
forgotten,  that  in  forgetting  you  will  forgive. 

Helen.  Mr.  Denzil,  I have  nothing  to  forgive,  nothing  I 
can  ever  wish  to  forget. 

Denzil.  Ah,  Helen!  You  don’t  know  what  hope  means 
to  me.  My  past  has  been  one  long  twilight.  I have  lived 
in  the  shadow. 

Helen.  Mr.  Denzil — 1 

Denzil.  No,  don’t  speak.  (Janet  enters  from  r.  and 
appears  at  gate  from  r.  ) Give  me  your  answer  in  one 
week  from  this.  In  that  time  I may  have  learnt  to  be  a 
man.  Shall  it  be  so? 

Helen.  Yes,  if  you  wish.  ( rising , pause ) Shall  we 
go  in?  {they  cross  to  house,  Janet  moves ) 

Denzil.  What  is  that?  (r.  of  c.  table) 

Helen.  Only  the  leaves  rustling  in  the  wind.  Come ! ( at 
house ) 

D'enzil.  (satisfied)  Ah!  (as  they  enter  house  l. 
Janet  leans  on  . gate  and  watches  them , c.) 

SLOW  CURTAIN. 


ACT  JL 

Scene — Living  room  in  Doctor’s  house.  Deep  bay  ivindow 
xvith  seat  in  it,  also  glass  door  leading  into  garden.  Doors 
l.  and  r.  The  whole  to  present  a quaint  Queen  Anne 
effect. 

Helen  and  Maud  discovered  dressmaking,  Maud  lean- 
ing over  table. 

Helen,  (holding  up  pattern)  I’m  sure  we’ve  got  it 
wrong.  ( standing  r.  of  table)  . 

Maud.  Do  you  think  so?  ( back  of  table) 
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Helen.  Yes,  we  must  fall  back  on  the  “ Queen.” 

Maud.  That  sounds  disloyal.  ( sitting  on  table) 

Helen.  Look  here,  Maud,  read  it  out  again. 

Maud,  [sitting  on  table  reads)  “A  deep  pointed  tunic 
which  goes  int.o  six  pleats  at  the  waist,  all  of  which  fall 
towards  the  body,  centre,  the  tunic  back  is  prettily  ar- 
ranged by  gathering  the  waist  along  the  half  circle  like 
top;  while  at  the  side  one  pleat  is  made;  the  edge  of  the 
tunic  joining  Into  the  side  seam  of  the  skirt.” 

Helen.  Hold  on,  “side  seam  of  skirt,”  well? 

Maud.  “ Lower  down  you  place  each  of  the  single  holes 
over  each  of  the  corresponding  single  holes  in  the  skirt 
back  and  secure  same,  which  forms  a nice  pouf  pouf,  as 
well  as  regulates  the  length  of  the  tunic  back  evenly  to  the 
skirt  edge.”  There,  I’m  sure  that’s  simple  enough,  and 
isn’t  it  sweet-— isn’t  it  a poem? 

Helen.  Yes,  one  of  Browning’s.  I shall  never  do  it. 
But  let  me  pin  on  the  pattern  of  the  bodice.  (Maud  puts 
paper  down  and  goes  round  front  of  table)  You  hold  the 
pincushion.  (Maud  stands  up  and  Helen  pins  pattern  on 
to  her) 

Maud,  (c.)  Will  it  be  a long  business? 

Helen,  (c.,  kneeling ) I don’t  know,  most  likely.  Why? 

Maud.  Well,  I expect  Adolphus. 

Helen.  Who’s  Adolphus  ? 

Maud.  Mr.  Bamfield. 

Helen.  Oh!  since  when?  Lift  up  your  arm.  [bus.) 
since  when  has  he  blossomed  into  Adolphus? 

Maud.  Since  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  fact  is,  he’d  had 
another  letter  from  h is  aunt.  She’s  getting  very  restive 
( dropping  r.  arm)  about  his  marrying,  and,  in  fact,  wants 
an  answer,  and  so  Adolphus  wants  an  answer,  too. 

Helen.  Oh,  Maudie,  have  you  carefully  considered  this? 

Maud.  Yes,  very  carefully. 

Helen.  Since  when? 

Maud.  Since  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Helen.  Maudie,  you’re  very  young,  dear.  Don’t  decide 
rashly.  I don’t  want  to  lecture,  but  I’m  older  than  you. 
Marrying  is  a very  serious  thing,  and 

Maud.  Cut  it  short,  (scissors  bus.) 

Helen.  Very  well,  Maud,  I shall  say  no  more. 

Maud.  No,  no,  I mean  the  bodice.  What  you  are  saying 
is  quite  true. 
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Helen.  You  see,  dear,  you  don’t  confide  in  me.  Until 
to-day  you  didn’t  even  tell  me  his  name  was  Adolphus. 

Maud.  No,  I felt  it  was  a name  that  ought  to  be  broken 
very  gradually. 

Helen.  Even  now  I’m  not  certain  whether  you  care  for 
him. 

Maud.  You're  not? 

Helen.  No. 

Maud.  Neither  am  I. 

Helen.  Oh,  of  course  if  you  simply  make  fun  of  every- 
thing I say. 

Doctor.  ( calls  off  r.)  Helen,  just  a moment. 

Helen.  Dad  wants  me!  Don’t  move  till  1 come  back  or 
I shall  never  get  that  sleeve  on. 

Doctor.  Helen ! 

Helen.  Coming,  Dad.  {exit  R.) 

Maud.  ( standing  c.  of  stage  with  her  arm  extended) 
Helen  is  right.  One  ought  to  be  very  careful  not  to — not 
to  decide  rashly.  Adolphus  is  very  fond  of  me,  and  I’m 
very  fond  of  Adolphus,  I think.  Two  souls  with  but  a 
single  thought.  Only  if  1 marry  Adolphus,  I shall  have  to 
supply  the  single  thought.  Oh ! how  my  arm  aches.  I 
wonder  if  the  back  of  it  is  all  right.  I’ll  have  a look. 
{goes  over  still  with  arm  extended,  to  chimney  glass,  stands 
on  chair)  I believe  she’s  cut  it  too  short,  now.  {enter 
Bamfield  at  back.  Be  comes  down  and  looks  up  at  her) 
And  I fancy  it  bulges  a little.  I wish  I knew  if  it  bulges. 

Bam.  It  bulges. 

Maud.  Hulloa!  {looks  down  at  him)  Good-day,  Mr. 
Bamfield. 

Bam.  Adolphus,  I think.  Don't  let  pie  disturb  you.  It 
wants  sloping  away  under  the  arm.  Are  you  there  for 
the  day,  or  is  it  that  you  enjoy  looking  down  on  me? 

Maud,  {stepping  down)  1 needn’t  stand  on  a chair  to 
do  that.  Late  again,  Mr.  B.  {begins  taking  off  pattern) 

Bam.  Well?  {puts  hat  up  l.,  sits  on  table  L.) 

Maud  {in  front  of  table)  Well? 

Bam.  What  do  you  feel  about  it? 

Maud.  About  what  ? 

Bam.  You  know — last  Tuesday. 

Maud.-  Afternoon  ? 

Bam.  Afternoon. 

Maud.  Is  George  Addis  back  yet? 
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Bam.  Yes,  he  arrived  yesterday. 

Maud.  Does  he  look  any  better  for  his  trip? 

Bam.  No,  I don’t  think  he  does,  {pause,  bus.  over 
table)  Well? 

Maud.  Well? 

Bam.  What  do  you  feel  about  it  ? 

Maud.  Oh,  I don’t  know.  You  fidget!  {sitting  in 
chair)  What  do  you  want  me  to  say?  I don’t  think  you 
know  your  own  mind. 

Bam.  Yes,  I do.  It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  learn  that. 

Maud.  And  I’m  not  sure  that  I know  my  own  mind. 

Bam.  You’ve  had  since  Tuesday  afternoon,  {going 
round  to  bach) 

Maud.  Yes,  I know;  but  a girl’s  mind  isn’t  a prescrip- 
tion that  can  be  made  up  while  you  wait. 

Bam.  Look  here,  Maud,  just  for  a minute.  I want  to 
talk  seriously.  (Maud  rises  and  crosses  k.)  At  least 
I want  to  try.  {crossing  r.)  I can’t  say  what  I mean, 
but  I’ve  a sort  of  notion  that  if  I could  make  you  under- 
stand what  I— feci — you’d — you’d  be  a bit  sorry  for  me 
anyhow,  {they  sit  facing  each  other)  Perhaps  there’s 
some  one  else  you  care  about. 

Maud.  Yes,  there  is.  ( rises) 

Bam.  Oh!  {pause,  bus.)  Well,  then  1 — I’m  sorry, 
I’ve  made  a fool  of  myself  I suppose. 

Maud.  'ies. 

Bam.  Oh,  good-bye,  then.  {bus.  rising)  I beg  your 
pardon  for — for  having  troubled  you. 

Maud.  Oh,  no  trouble  at  all,  Good  bye.  ( shaking 
hands ) 

Bam.  Good-bye.  {going  up  stage) 

Maud.  You’ll  remember  me  to  your  aunt,  won’t  you? 

Bam.  Very  well,  {pause,  coming  back)  I suppose  you 
won’t  tell  me  who  it  is  you  care  for  ? 

Maud.  Dad  and  Helen.  ( runs  away  across  stage  to  L. ) 

Bam.  Dad  and  Helen.  ( following ) And  no  one  else? 

Maud,  {crossing  to  c.)  No  one  else  that  you’d  be 
likely  to  object  to.  {he  looks  vacantly  at  her  for  a moment, 
then  clasps  her  round  the  icaist)  Mr.  Bamfield! 

Bam.  Adolphus ! 

Maud.  Mr.  B 

Bam.  Adolphus!  {clasps  her  again) 

Maud.  A-dol-phus ! 
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Bam.  You’ve  said  it  at  last. 

Maud.  You — you  squeezed  it  out  of  me. 

Bam.  And  it’s  to  be  yes. 

Maud.  I suppose  so. 

Bam.  ( kisses  her)  Maud,  you’re  not  angry? 

Maud.  Angry?  I’m  almost  surprised.  ( crosses  r.) 

Bam.  Ah!  (pause)  Maud,  you  don’t  seem  to  like  the 
name  of  Adolphus. 

Maud.  I dare  say  I shall  get  used  to  it  in  time.  What 
does  your  aunt  call  you? 

Bam.  Dolph.  (in  front  of  table) 

Maud.  Ah,  there  I draw  the  line!  (crossing  r.)  Adol- 
phus is  a name  that  no  amount  of  squeezing  would  ever  in- 
duce me  to  abbreviate.  What  are  you  thinking  about? 

Bam.  Well,  I was  thinking  I ought  to  speak  to  vour 
father.  Oughtn’t  I? 

Maud.  You  wouldn’t  expect  me  to  speak  to  your  aunt? 

Bam.-  No,  I suppose  not.  Maud,  I shall  make  a mess  of 
it,  I know  I shall,  (c.) 

Doctor,  (speaks  outside)  Come  in,  Denzil.  1 think 
they’re  in  here. 

Bam.  There’s  the  Doctor.  I’ll  speak  to  him  now. 

Enter  Doctor  and  Denzil  r.,  Maud  and  Bamfield  seat 
themselves  very  far  apart. 

Doctor.  So  there  you  are.  Ah,  Bamfield!  Maud,  have 
you  seen  my  stethoscope? 

Maud.  The  telephone  sort  of  thing  you  listen  down 
when  you  want  to  find  out  if  anybodv’s''  heart  is  in  the 
right  place  ? 

Doctor.  Yes. 

Maud.  It’s  on  the  breakfast  mantelpiece.  Shall  I 
fetch  it  ? 

Doctor.  Thank  you,  my  dear,  (exit  Maud  r.  Bam- 
field sits  in  window) 

Doctor.  Now,  Denzil,  about  the  investment  of  this 
money.  ( crossing  in  front  of  table  to  fireplace) . Old  pinch. 
beck  has  scraped  together  two  hundred  pounds,  and  is  anx- 
lous  that  I should  invest  it  for  him.  He  has  had  a fixed 
disbelief  in  banks  all  his  life,  but  now,  being  old  and 
bed-ridden,  he  seems  inclined  to  doubt  the  security  of  his 
strong  box;  and  having  no  one  to  consult  but  myself,  has 
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induced  me,  very  much  against  the  grain,  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

Denzil.  {back  of  chair ) When  are  you  to  receive  it? 

Doctor.  I have  it  here.  ( takes  out  pocketbook)  All 
in  country  notes.  What  do  you  consider  a good  investment  ? 

Denzil.  Oh!  well,  there’s  a large  field  for  selection — 
railway  shares,  foreign  stock. 

Doctor.  Hum ! Foreign  stocks  are  rather  lil^  the  old 
parish  stocks— if  you  meddle  with  them  you’re  very  likely 
to  put  your  foot  in  it.  The  worst  of  it  ife  I’m  too  late  for 
the  bank  to-day,  and  it’s  a large  sum  to  have  in  the  house. 
In  fact  it  rather  worries  me.  I’ll  lock  it  up  now,  and 
to-morrow— dear  me,  where’s  tlt£  key  of  the  bureau?  Ah, 
I remember,  it’s  under  the  clock.  ( takes  key  from  under 
Clock,  crosses  to  bureau  and  locks  up  the  pocketbook ) I 
should  like  to  have  left  this  key  with  Helen,  but  she  has 
gone  down  to  the  orchard.  Vexing!  I have  a long  round 
this  afternoon. 

Denzil.  You  can  give  the  key  to  me  if  you  like.  I’ll 
give  it  to  Helen  when  she  comes  back,  (c.) 

Doctor.  Good!  ( gives  key  to  Denzil)  Now  I’m  off! 

Enter  Maud  r.  with  stethoscope.  Bamfield  rises  and  comes 
down  l.,  Denzil  strolls  up  stage. 

Maud.  Here  it  is.  Dad.  Are  you  in  a great  hurry? 

Doctor.  Yes,  my  dear,  you  see  I am.  Why? 

Maud.  Only,  because  Mr.  Bamfield,  I think,  wants  to — 
to  consult  you  about  something. 

Doctor.  Bless  my  heart,  does  he  ? ( looks  at  Bamfield  ). 

Want  to  see  me,  Bamfield? 

Bam.  Yes,  Doctor. 

Doctor,  (to  Maud)  Bun  away  then,  my  dear,  and  take 
Denzil  with  you.  I’ll  soon  put  Bamfield  to  rights,  (bus. 
Maud  and  Bamfield.  Denzil  strolls  up  to  window,  Maud 
follows.  At  door  she  catches  Bamfield’s  eye  and  waves 
her  arm  encouragingly  and  then  exits  with  Denzil)  * 

Doctor.  Now,  Bamfield,  come  and  sit  down,  there.  Bring 
your  chair.  ( they  sit  opposite  c. ) Now,  how  long  has  this 
been  coming  on? 

Bam.  (l.  c.)  Eh — what?  Oh,  for  months. 

Doctor,  (r.  c.)  Months!  Dear,  dear!  you  should  have 
spoken  before. 
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Bam.  ( sitting ) Yes,  I see  that  now,  of  course.  I’ve 
been  coming  here  a good  bit,  Doctor,  without  any  apparent 
reason,  gratuitously,  in  fact.  I hope  you’re  not  angry. 

Doctor.  No — no — no.  Many  of  my  patients  come  gra- 
tuitously. Appetite  good? 

Bam.  No. 

Doctor.  What  do  you  drink? 

Bam.  I generally  take  a little — — 

Doctor.  Well,  I shouldn’t.  Does  that  hurt  you?  ( digs 
icith  hand) 

Bam.  I say, , look  here 

Doctor.  Ah,  I see!  Sleep  well  at  night? 

Bam.  No,  not  lately.  But 

Doctor.  Just  so,  just  so.  Well,  I don’t  think  there’s 
much  the  matter.  How’s  the  pulse?  Ah!  a little  rapid, 
but  not  abnormally  so. 

Bam.  Doctor,  I wish  you — you’d  let  me  explain.  You 
don’t  understand  the  case. 

Doctor.  Not  understand  the  case!  My  dear  Bamfield, 
there’s  nothing  to  understand.  The  whole  affair  is  mere 

fancy. 

Bam.  Mere  fancy? 

Doctor.  Mere  fancy.  The  feeling  will  pass  away  and 
leave  no  trace. 

Bam.  The  feeling  will  never  pass  away — never,  Doctor! 
I knew  I should  make  a mess  of  this,  but  if  only  you  could 
see  into  my  heart. 

Doctor.  See  into  your  heart — pooh!  Your  heart’s  all 
right.  Let’s  see  your  tongue. 

Bam.  No,  I’m  hanged  if  you  shall.  ( pushes  chair  hack) 

Doctor.  A little  nervous  excitement,  apparently.  Did 
you  ever  take  any  bromide?  All  you  want  is  a mild  seda- 
tive. 

Bam.  All  I want  is  Maud,  {rises) 

Doctor,  (still  seated)  What! 

Bam.  I’ve  been  trying  to  make  you  understand  I’m  not 
ill.  I want  Maud.  I don’t  want  a mild  sedative.  I don’t, 
indeed. 

Doctor.  My  dear  Bamfield,  you  must  pardon  my  ob- 
tuseness. I see  my  diagnosis  has  been  wrong  all  through. 
You  want  Maud? 

Bam.  Yes. 
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Doctor.  Hum!  she’s  young  to  marry  Have  you  con- 
sulted her?  (Bamfield  nods ) Ah,  and  then  I suppose  you 
thought  it  wise  to  have  a second  opinion.  ( puts  chair  back 
and  stands  behind ) Well,  Bamfield,  the  second  opinion  is 
always  glad  to  be  confirmatory  whenever  practicable.  That’s 
a leading  principle  of  medical  etiquette,  and  so  Doctor  Dad 
says  “yes,”  but  there  is  an  important  point,  (rises) 

Bam.  What’s  that,  Doctor? 

Doctor.  The  world  has  gone  hardly  with  me.  I am  a 
poor  man  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  I have  no  doubt 
that  your  knowledge  of  this  fact  will  in  no  way  influence 
your  course  of  action,  but  it  is  a matter  in  whicn  frankness 
is  a duty.  My  little  girl  can  bring  you  nothing.  (Maud 
at  window  c.,  on  tiptoe) 

Bam.  I’m  glad  of  that.  I have  enough  money  for  both, 
and  she  has  enough  brains  for  both,  and  so  it’s  all  right 
( moves  to  c.  and  buttons  coat) 

Doctor.  As  far  as  I am  concerned  it’s  all  right.  ( shakes 
hands)  Ah!  Come  here,  my  dear,  (brings  Maud  down) 
I have  gone  carefully  into  the  case  of  our  friend,  here,  and 
I leave  him  with  perfect  confidence  in  your  hands.  I 
should  continue  the  same  treatment,  in  fact,  (to  Bamfield, 
pointing  to  Maud)  Bamfield,  there’s  your  prescription, 
to  be  taken  immediately,  and  one  other  point.  Don’t  omit, 
when  necessary,  to  shake  the  bottle,  (goes  up  stage) 
Maud.  I should  like  to  see  him  dare  to  shake  the  bottle. 
Doctor.  ( going,  turns  at  door  r ) Well,  ( they  turn ) , 
what  about  my  fee?  (Maud  kisses  him)  Thank  you, 
my  dear.  God  bless  you!  God  bless  you!  (exit  R.  door . 
Maud  and  Bamfield  look  at  each  other) 

Maud.  Dear,  old  Dad!  How  good  he  is! 

Bam.  Yes,  isn’t  he?  I made  a mess  of  it,  of  course,  lie 
couldn’t  make  out  what  I wanted  at  first,  and  suggested  a 
mild  sedative,  (going  towards  her) 

Maud.  Well,  I hardly  come  under  the  heading  of  a mild 
sedative,  do  I? 

Bam.  However,  it’s  all  right  now.  (puts  his  arm  round 
her)  Maud,  the  Doctor  said  the  prescription  was  to  be 
taken  immediately.  Don’t  you  think  I ought  to  take  a dose 
now? 

Maud.  Certainly  not.  Remember  the  treatment  was  left 
in  my  hands,  (silent  struggle) 
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Enter  Helen  r. 

Helen.  I beg  pardon — -I— I was  going  to ( they  move 

apart)  finish  the  pattern,  but  I suppose  it  will 

Bam.  Do  for  the  trousseau. 

Helen.  What?  Maud!  (Maud  nods)  v 

Bam.  (l.  of  table)  I hope  you  are  not  angry,  Miss 
Helen — Helen,  I mean — 1 know  I’m  not  half  good  enough 
for  Maud,  but  I hope  that  by  and  by,  when  you’ve  got  over 
it,  when  we’ve  all  got  over  it,  you  11  try  and  like  me  a 
bit,  will  you? 

Helen,  (c.)  Of  course  I’ll  try,  Mr.  Bamfield. 

Bam.  I should  regard  it  as  a favor  if  you  could  make 
it  Adolphus. 

Helen.  Adolphus,  by  all  means. 

Maud.  Adolphus,  kiss  Helen. 

Bam.  Eh?  ( looks  at  Helen  who  smiles,  kisses  her  as 
Denzil  enters  through  window. 

Denzil.  Quite  fatherly,  I hope,  Mr.  Bamfield? 

Bam.  ( going  to  Maud  and  putting  his  arm  round  her) 
No,  brotherly,  Mr.  Denzil. 

Denzil.  Is  that  so  ? Has  Dad  said  yes  ? 

Maud.  He  has. 

Denzil.  And  Helen  ? 

Maud.  She  has.  (Helen  goes  up  to  window , then 
down  to  table,  and,  after  seating  herself,  begins  to  seiv) 

Denzil.  ( coming  down  c. ) Well  then,  I suppose  I must 
give  my  consent,  too.  My  dear,  I hope  the  future  will  out- 
shine even  the  brightness  of  the  present.  I offer  you  both 
my  warmest  wishes.  I shall  venture  to  ask  my  fried,  Bam- 
field, to  let  you  wear  a little  trifle  from  an  old  friend  who 
had  a sincere  though  tentative  interest  in  you  before  you 
were  born,  and  in  return  I claim  a privilege  (kisses  her) 
with  the  usual  paternal  reservation.  ( strolls  over  to  fire- 
place) Quite  fatherly. 

Bam,  ( moves  down  c.  To  Maud)  Come  into  the 
garden. 

Maud.  Come  into  the  garden!  Yes,  that’s  the  worst  of 
having  been  christened  Maud.  I ought  to  stay  and  have 
that  pattern  tried  on.  ( going  up  stage) 

Bam.  I rather  envy  that  pattern. 

Maud.  Do  you  ? You  wouldn’t  like  to  be  cut  odt,  would 
you?  That  was  cut  out.  And  you  wouldn’t  care  to  bo 
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taken  in,  I suppose?  That  will  have  to  be  taken  in.  There, 
go  on!  I’ll  come.  ( looking  up  to  him) 

Bam.  You  promised  to  play  that  tunc  to  me. 

Maud.  Very  well.  Go  into  the  breakfast  room.  The 
piano  was  tuned  yesterday. 

Bam.  All  right.  ( warning  for  piano.  Exit  r.  Denzil 
strolls  up  to  windoio.  Maud  goes  to  Helen  ) 

Maud.  Helen,  you  don’t  mind  about  this,  do  you  ? 
( kneeling  by  her)  You  don’t  mind  about  this*? 

Helen.  Mind,  darling — what  an  idea!  You  know  my 
only  hope  is  to  see  you  happy. 

Maud.  Are  you  quite — quite  certain  sure  you  don’t 
mind? 

Helen.  Quite,  quite  certain,  sure!  You’re  keeping  him 
waiting. 

Maud.  Let  him  wait!  Kiss  me.  (Helen  kisses  her, 
Maud  goes  to  door  r.)  Helen,  you’ll  have  to  live  with  us, 
or  I won’t  have  him.  Do  you  hear? 

Helen.  ( laughing ) I hear. 

Maud.  And  that’s  understood,  is  it? 

Helen.  Quite.  Run  away!  ( exit  Maud  r.  Denzil, 
who  has  been  standing  at  window,  comes  down  l.  of  her) 

Denzil.  “ There’s  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life,”  eh, 
Helen?  You’re  not  sorry,  I hope? 

Helen.  About  Maud  ? 

Denzil.  Yes.  ( sitting  on  top  of  table) 

Helen.  Oh,  no!  It’s  a silly  feeling,  but  you  know  our 
mother  died  when  we  were  young,  and  so  we  were  thrown 
together,  and  have  been  everything  to  one  another  until*now, 
and  I’m  afraid  I must  have  a bad  nature,  all  angles  like 
Great  Britain  before  the  Conquest,  because  just  now  I felt 
jealous  that  any  one  should  come  between  us,  you  under- 
stand ? 

Denzil.  Yes,  I understand.  But,  you  know,  I think 
yours  is  an  April  sorrow.  Happiness  is  infectious,  and 
Maud  is  very  happy.  Helen,  do  you  remember  what  to-day 
is?  ( start  piano  off  R.  Music  starts.  Piano  off  stage 
r.  u.  E.) 

Helen.  Friday,  isn’t  it? 

Denzil.  Friday!  Not  considered  a very  fortunate  day 
as  a rule.  I want  to  know  if  I may  give  that  saying  the 
lie?  ( piano  played  softly  in  next  room)  Helen,  it  is 
just  one  week  since  I returned — one  week  since  I asked 
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you  a question— -and  then,  coward-like,  feared  to  hear  the 
answer.  Do  you  remember? 

Helen.  Yes,  I remember. 

Denzil.  Have — have  you  decided? 

Helen.  Yes,  I have  decided,  but  I thought  1 would  rather 
write  my  answer 

Denzil.  And  you  wrote?  ( rising  from  table  and  going 
r.  of  her) 

Helen.  Yes. 

Denzil.  Where  is  the  letter  ? 

Helen.  I have  it  here.  ( takes  out  note) 

Denzil.  ( after  pause)  Will  you  give  it  to  me?  (she 
gives  it  hesitatingly,  he  takes  it  and  opens  it  nervously, 
slowly  reads,  then  Helen  rises)  Ah,  Helen,  my  darling, 
have  you  thought  of  the  years  that  stand  between  us?  Can 
you  really  give  me  your  love?  ( about  to  embrace  her) 

Helen.  Yes.  Stay!  I — 1 want  to  speak.  You  talk  of 
our  age,  well,  I think  I shall  age  quickly.  Some  people  do, 
you  know.  I’m  sure  I shall  soon  catch  you  up.  ( music  stops. 
Stop  piano ) I feel  very  old  now,  sometimes,  after  an  inter- 
view with  the  butcher,  for  instance.  You  needn’t  worry 
about  that,  indeed. 

Denzil.  I want  to  hear  you  say,  “ I love  you,  Mark.” 

Helen.  I love  you,  Mark.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Denzil.  Yes.  (tries  to  kiss  her,  but  she  laughingly 
evades  him) 

Helen.  And  so  you  see  Friday  isn’t  such  a bad  day 
after  all.  (crossing  to  seat  R.) 

Denzil.  It’s  not  over  yet,  my  darling!  (following  her 
and  sitting  beside  her) 

Helen.  I don’t  want  it  to  be  over.  I am  never  likely 
to  know  a happier  day.  Why  are  you  looking  so  grave? 
I wonder  if  these  twenty  years,  of  which  you  speak  so 
often  and  so  sadly,  could  pass  before  us  like  a panorama, 
would  you  tell  me  to  look,  or  turn  my  eyes  away. 

Denzil.  I would  tell  you  to  look,  because  in  the  story  of 
my  past,  though  you  would  see  much  to  condemn,  you 
would  see  something  to  pity.  Do  you  believe  me  ? 

Helen.  Yes. 

Denzil.  (after  a pause)  I wonder  what  Latimer  will 
say? 

Helen.  Dad?  Oh!  well  I should  think  he  would  say 
that  “ It  never  rains  but  it  pours.” 
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Denzil.  You  mean  because  of  Maud? 

Helen.  Yes.  Thank  goodness  she  won’t  be  able  to  chaff 
me  now.  (Denzil  rises)  Oh,  are  you  going? 

Denzil.  I must  for  a short  time.  The  fact  is,  1 have 
been  in  treaty  for  a house  in  this  neighborhood,  and  1 
put  off  signing  the  agreement  till  to-day. 

Helen.  Why  ? 

Denzil.  1 mightn’t  have  wanted  it. 

Helen.  Why  not?  (he  looks  at  her)  Oh,  I soe!  (ris- 
ing  and  crossing  l.  c.)  Well,  I think  you  can  go  and  sign 
it.  Say  good-bye  quickly. 

Denzil.  Why  quickly? 

Helen.  Because  some  one’s  coming.  (Denzil  goes  up  q. 
and  meets  Addis  who  enters  from  R. ) 

Denzil.  Ah!  Mr.  Addis,  welcome  back.  Your  holiday 
has  been  a brief  one.  ( goes  to  window  and  gets  hat) 
Addis.  Yes.  Ah,  Helen! 

Helen.  Well,  George,  who  are  those  flowers  for?  I 
needn’t  ask— me,  of  course! 

Addis.  Exactly!  (giving  tnem  to  her)  I hope,  Mr. 
Denzil,  I am  not  sending  you  away?  ( going  up  stage) 
Denzil.  Eh?  By  no  means!  I have  an  appointment, 
but  I shall  return  later  .Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Addis. 
(going  to  door  r.) 

Addis.  Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Denzil. 

Denzil.  Good-bye,  Helen. 

Helen,  (crosses  to  Denzil)  George,  would  you  mind 
putting  your  flowers  in  that  vase  on  the  mantelpiece. 
There’s  a good  boy! 

Addis,  (goes  to  fireplace)  Certainly. 

Helen.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Denzil.  (Addis  drops  flowers. 
She  goes  to  Denzil  who  kisses  her  apparently  without 
being  seen,  then  exit  r.  Coming  down)  Well,  George, 
what’s  your  best  news? 

Addis,  (going  towards  Helen)  Weil — I — don’t  know. 
How  long  have  you  been  engaged  to  Mr.  Denzil? 

Helen.  What  do  you  mean?  What  makes  you  think  we 
are  engaged  ? 

Addis.  1 saw. 

Helen.  George,  I’m  surprised!  Besides,  I thought  your 
back  was  turned. 

Addis,  (going  down)  You  forgot  the  mirror. 

Helen.  Oh!  I understand,  (pause)  Well,  1 suppose 
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it’s  no  good  denying  tnen.  And  so,  George,  you  see  I’m 
the  happiest  girl  in  all  the  whole  wide  world,  {pause) 
George  dear,  you  don’t  say  anything.  Aren’t  you  glad? 

Addis.  Yes,  dear,  very  glad.  How  long  has  this  en- 
gagement existed?  {in  front  of  chair) 

Helen.  How  long?  About  twenty  minutes,  {rising, 
going  to  him)  Oh,  George,  I can  talk  to  you  because  you’re 
just  like  a brother.  You  don’t  know  how  good  he  is,  how 
noble,  and  to  think  he  could  see  anything  to  admire  in  me! 
Isn’t  it  strange? 

Addis.  And  you  love  him  ? 

Helen.  Love  him?  Yes,  with  my  whole  soul!  George. 
(Addis  sinks  into  chair,  she  looks  at  him,  his  head  has 
dropped  on  his  arm)  Why,  what  is  it?  You’re  ill. 

Addis.  Forgive  me,  Helen.  I’m  not  quite  myself.  Don’t 
look  so  frightened!  The  trouble  is  an  old  one,  but  it 
masters  me  at  times.  I think,  if  you’ll  allow  me,  I’ll— — 
{rising  and  coming  up  s age ) go  away  for  a little. 

Helen.  Let  me  come  with  you?  {folloioing  him) 

Addis.  No.  I shall  be  better  alone. 

Helen.  Dad  is  out  on  his  round.  I’m  so  sorry.  He 
would  have  known  what  to  do.  George,  dear,  will  you  go  to 
his  room  and  wait  for  him? 

Addis.  Yes,  I think  I will.  Helen,  you  remember  your 
promise  that  if  any  trouble  or  danger  should  overtake  you, 
you  would  come  to  me.  I know  that  now  there  is  another 
with  a better  right.  I have  long  known  that  the  time  would 
come,  when  our  old  life,  the  life  in  which  I had  a share, 
must  give  place  to  a different  one — for  you  a happier  for 
me  a lonelier. 

Helen.  Ah,  no!  George,  {talcing  hand). 

Addis.  Yes.  It  is  right  and  natural  that  it  should  be 
so.  Only  I love  you,  Helen,  sister,  and  if  fate  should  ever 
darken  the  fair  promise  of  your  life,  you  won’t  forget  there 
is  still  a watch-dog,  misshapen,  {moves  up)  but  faithful, 
You  won’t  forget?  {exit  George  l.,  smiling  sadly) 

Helen.  Dear  old  George!  {looking  after  him)  How 
fond  he  i3  of  us  all.  But  he  still  seems  very  sad.  I ought 
to  feel  more  sorry,  but  I can’t  to-day.  ( crosses  R. ) Mark ! 
How  pleasant  it  is  to  say  Mark,  even  to  oneself.  ( seated  R. ) 

Janet  enters  from  r.  and  appears  at  back  in  the  window. 

Janet.  Can  I speak  to  you? 
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Helen.  ( turning  round  hastily ) Oh,  yes,  certainly!  I 
. — didn’t  know  any  one  was  there.  ( rising ) 

Janet.  The  garden  gate  was  open,  so  I strolled  up  the 
path.  I want  to  see  your  father.  ( coming  slowly  down 
stage) 

Helen.  I’m  afraid  he’s  out. 

Janet.  I don’t  seem  lucky  in  the  matter  of  finding  him. 
I called  a week  ago. 

Helen.  Yes,  I remember  your  face  now. 

Janet.  Ho  you? 

Helen.  Will  you  wait  for  my  father?  % 

Janet.  Yes,  I think  I will  wait  this  time.  1 want  to  see 
him  on  a little  matter  of  business. 

Helen.  Will  you  sit  down? 

Janet.  Thank  you.  ( sits  R.  of  table ) Don’t  let  me 
keep  you  from  anything  you  may  have  to  do.  I’ve  a great 
respect  for  the  domestic  virtues,  although  it’s  some  time 
since  I practised  them. 

Enter  Maud  c.,  hurriedly. 

Maud.  Helen,  Mr.  Denzil  hurried  back  a moment  ago 
(pauses)  and  asked  me  to  give  you  this. 

Helen.  Dad’s  key!  I thought  you  said  Mr.  Denzil. 

Maud.  Yes.  Dad  gave  it  to  Mr.  Denzil  to  give  to  you. 
It’s  the  key  of  the  bureau.  Dad  wanted  you  to  take  care 
of  it. 

Helen,  (talcing  it)  He  is  getting  very  cautious. 
(suddenly)  There  is  nothing  in  the  bureau  but  old  re- 
ceipts. 

Maud.  Mr.  Denzil  said  something  about  a pocketbook. 

Helen.  He  must  have  meant  Dad’s  appointment  book. 

Maud.  I don’t  know.  I didn’t  quite  catch  what  he  said. 
(going) 

Janet,  (to  Maud)  You  were  engaged.  People  who 
are  engaged  never  attend  to  anybody. 

Maud,  (aside  to  Helen)  Who  is  this? 

Helen.  A lady  who  wants  to  see  Dad  on  business. 

Janet.  Better  say  a woman  next  time ! “ Lady  ” seemed 

to  stick  a little,  and  I’m  not  sensitive.  You’re  Maud,  ain’t 
you? 

Maud.  That  is  my  name,  but  I don’t  know  you. 

Janet.  Quite  so!  But  I do  know  you.  I passed  you 
in  the  garden  just  now.  (warning  to  orchestra) 
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Maud.  Oh,  I didn’t  see  you ! 

Janet.  No,  very  likely  not. 

Maud.  ( aside  to  Helen)  Who  is  she?  She  almost 
frightens  me. 

Helen.  A patient  of  Dad’s,  I suppose.  He  will  be  back 
soon,  and  then  we  shall  know,  perhaps.  If  you  see  him,  and 
he  wants  his  poeketbook,  tell  him  the  key  is  under  the 
clock. 

Maud.  Helen,  I don’t  like  leaving  you  with  her. 

Helen.  Nonsense!  Run  away!  (Maud  goes  up  stage , 
stands  at  door%.,  then  exits  slowly.  Helen  goes  to  mantel- 
piece, places  key  under  clock.  Janet  watches  her  intently) 

Janet.  You  spoke  of  a Mr.  Denzil  just  now. 

Helen.  Yes.  Do  you  know  him?  ( picking  up  flowers 
from  hearthrug) 

Janet.  We  were  slightly  acquainted  many  years  ago. 
I think  mv  existence  has  slipped  his  memory.  I shall  re- 
call myself  to  him  some  day,  perhaps.  You’re  going  to 
marry  him,  ain’t  you  ? 

Helen.  I don’t  understand  you. 

Janet.  The  question  is  plain  enough.  I should  think 
you  might  fit  a yes  or  no  to  it,  eh? 

Helen.  One  moment.  You  say  you  have  business  with 
my  father.  I will  take  care  that  immediately  on  his  return 
he  shall  be  informed  of  your  presence  here.  Meanwhile  I 
will  ask  you  to  excuse  me.  ( bows  and  exits  door  L.  u.  e.  ) 

Janet.  She’s  gone  at  last!  Ah!  So  much  the  better! 

( start  orchestra.  Music.  Rises,  crosses  in  front  of  table 
and  leans  on  mantelpiece)  I haven’t  worn  well.  I don’t 
wonder  I scare  the  birds  away.  And  yet  I was  worth  look- 
ing at  once,  so  they  used  to  say.  What  fools  I made  of 
them,  what  fools!  Well  ( crossing  to  c. ),  now  then,  what’s 
the  best  game  to  play.  It’s  time  I sorted  my  cards.  Denzil 
is  my  king  of  trumps,  but  I don’t  want  to  play  him  yet. 
He  must  marry  this  girl  first,  and  then  we  shall  see.  But 
money,  I must  have  money!  But  how?  This  Doctor  is 

spoken  of  as  being  charitable. . He  might ( stands  before 

bureau)  Charity!  bah!  Good  advice  and  soup  tickets! 
What  was  that  the  sister  said  about  a poeketbook?  If  1 
could  only  secure  a few  pounds  it  would  give  me  time.  She 
put  the  key  under  the  clock.  I wonder  if  there’s  any  one 
about?  (goes  to  window  and  looks  out,  then  to  door  L. 
which  she  opens  and  closes  softly,  then  takes  key.  from  under 
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clock  and  crosses  to  bureau)  No,  no  one.  That’s  lucky. 
Now  then!  ( opens  bureau)  Nothing  much  here — bills, 
receipts,  old  prescriptions — bah!  This  little  inner  drawer 
looks  promising.  ( opens  it)  Only  an  old  pocketbook.  I 

wonder  if ( opens  it.  Enter  Helen  unperceived. 

Warning  for  curtain)  Why!  It’s  full  of  bank  notes — 
quite  full!  ( music  stops.  Stop  orchestra) 

Helen.  ( looking  over  shoulder)  My  father  says 

Ah!  what  have  you  there? 

Janet.  Nothing.  The  desk  was  open 

Helen.  That  is  not  true.  I left  it  focked.  ( looks 
rapidly)  Give  me  the  pocketbook. 

Janet  Pocketbook?  I don’t  know  what  you  mean.  Let 
me  pass! 

Helen.  No! 

Janet.  By  what  right  do  you  dare  to  stop  me?  Let  me 
pass! 

Helen.  You  have  stolen  a pocketbook  from  the  desk!  I 
know  it.  But  I will  not  be  your  judge.  You  may  have  had 
temptation  of  which  I know  nothing,  and  so,  if  you  will 
restore  it,  I will  say,  “ Go  in  peace,”  remembering  that 
woman  should  pity  woman. 

Janet.  You  can  keep  your  pity.  I want  none  of  it.  1 
say,  once  for  all,  will  you  stand  aside?  ( advancing  towards 
her) 

No! 

We’ll  see  to  that!  ( seizes  her) 

Help!  help! 

Silence!  silence!  (Denzil 


Helen. 

Janet. 

Helen. 

Janet. 

“ Helen.” 
Doctor ) 
Janet. 
Helen. 
Denzil. 


outside 


calls 


He  enters,  followed  after  a slight  pause  by 

Too  late!  ( goes  down  stage) 

( falling  in  his  arms)  Mark! 

Helen ! ( pause ) 


Enter  Addis  l. 


Doctor. 
Helen. 
Janet. 
Doctor. 
bureau ) 
Denzil. 


Helen,  my  child,  what  is  this? 

That  woman  has  stolen  a pocketbook. 

It’s  a lie! 

The  pocketbook  stolen  ? ( looks  anxiously  into 

Give  it  back.  Do  you  hear?  Give  it  back! 
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Janet.  Very  well,  then,  take  it!  ( gives  it  to  Denzil) 
and  let  me  go. 

Denzil.  No. 

Janet.  Let  me  go. 

Denzil.  No. 

Janet.  You  won’t? 

Denzil.  No.  Let  inc  see  your  face. 

Janet.  Look  then!  {pause) 

Denzil.  You!  You!  Then  God  has  no  pity.  ( staggers 
bach  a pace . Music.  Start  orchestra)  Latimer,  here  is 
the  book  this  woman  has  stolen.  ( giving  it  to  him)  If 
justice  were  awarded  to  the  thief,  she  would  meet  the 
fate  of  a common  felon ; but  I ask  you  to  let  her  go 
away  from  here— free  and  unmolested. 

Doctor.  Denzil ! 

Denzil.  Because — because  ( Looks  in  misery  at  Helen) 
she  is  my  wife. 

CURTAIN. 


ACT  III. 

Scene — Same  evening , winter  time,  snow  on  landscape  out- 
side. 

Addis  discovered  sitting  in  big  armchair  r,  of  tabic 
— pilloics.  Doctor  enters  from  l.  u.  e. 

Doctor.  Ah ! you  look  very  cosy  in  here,  George ; rather 
a contrast  to  outside.  ( warms  his  hands)  I’ve  been  writ- 
ing in  the  study  since  dinner,  and  my  hands  feel  quite 
frozen.  There’s  one  thing  about  winter,  it’s  alwaj's  punc- 
tual. Where  are  the  girls? 

Addis.  They  are  upstairs.  Maud  is  dressing. 

Doctor.  Dressing  at  this  time  of  night?  Undressing, 
you  mean? 

Addis.  Well,  she’s  going  to  a party,  so  you  may  be 
right  to  a slight  extent. 

Doctor.  Party.  Oh,  yes!  to  be  sure.  She’s  going  with 
Bamfield  to  his  aunt’s,  of  course,  I’d  forgotten. 

Addis.  Doctor,  how  do  you  think  I am? 

Doctor,  {moves  to  table)  Better,  of  course,  {seating 
himself  in  armchair) 
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Addis.  Yes,  but  I want  you  to  be  quite  frank.  I want 
you  to  tell  me  the  truth. 

Doctor.  That’s  asking  a good  deal — of  a doctor.  What 
do  you  want  to  know? 

Addis.  How  soon  shall  1 be  about  again? 

Doctor.  My  dear  George,  an  unpleasant  truth  is  not 
like  preserved  fruit,  all  the  sweeter  for  being  candied; 
with  care  you  may  be  about  again  in  a month,  perhaps 

Addis.  And  the  future? 

Doctor.  The  future. 

Addis.  Frankly,  is  mine  a bad  life? 

Doctor.  Who  can  tell? 

Addis.  I believe  you  can,  and  therefore  I ask. 

Doctor.  ( slowly ) Well,  I hope — I — believe  there  may 
be  many  years  before  you,  but 

Addis.  There  is  a “ but  ” then  ? 

Doctor.  There  is  always  a “ but.” 

Addis.  Thank  you,  Doctor.  I think  I understand.  But 
I have  no  right  to  quarter  myself  on  you  in  this  way. 

Doctor.  Why,  aren’t  you  happy  with  vs? 

Addis.  Very  happy,  only 

Doctor.  Only? 

Addis.  Only  I think  a man  ought  to  try  to  be  inde- 
pendent. 

Doctor.  Independent!  ( rising  and  getting  pipe  and 
standing  with  bach  to  fire ) Telia!  There  it  is,  the  most 
misleading  word  in  the  language.  Put  independence  under 
a microscope  and  what  is  it?  Egotism  dressed  up  to  look 
like  a virtue.  Every  one  is  dependent  on  somebody  for 
something.  Children  are  dependent  on  their  parents  for 
food,  parents  are  dependent  on  their  children  for  peace 
and  quiet,  members  of  my  profession  are  greatly  dependent 
on  the  weather,  which,  in  England,  seldom  fails  them. 
A woman’s  happiness  is  dependent  on  her  millinery,  a 
man’s  happiness  is  dependent  on  his  temper,  his  temper 
is  dependent  on  his  digestion,  his  digestion  is  dependent  on 
his  dinner,  his  dinner  is  dependent  on  his  cook.  The  world 
itself,  George,  is  dependent  on  the  hope  of  a better.  Take 
my  advice,  blot  the  word  out  of  your  dictionary,  it  has  no 
meaning  for  honest  men ; leave  it  to  the  politicians. 

( lighting  pipe ) 

ADDIS-  Very  well,  Doctor.  I’ve  no  objection,  if  you’ll 
let  me  retain  the  word  gratitude. 
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Doctor.  Well,  well!  Where's  the  chess-board?  ( moves 
up  for  chessboard)  Oh!  I see,  don’t  move,  I’ll  fetch  it. 
( fetches  and  arranges  chessboard  at  back  of  table ) It  was 
very  fortunate  you  inherited  that  annuity  just  when  you 
did. 

Addis.  Yes,  it  was,  but  I was  sorry  to  give  up  the  choir. 

Doctor.  Oh,  of  course.  Because  rest  is  the  finest  medi- 
cine for  you,  you  don’t  want  to  take  it.  I admit  that  your 
late  pupils,  taking  advantage  of  your  absence  (sit)  and 
the  season  of  the  year,  have  seen  fit  to  form  themselves 
into  a band  of  waits,  as  a result  of  which  I haven’t  slept 
for  three  nights.  By  the  bye,  a letter  came  for  you  this 
afternoon,  with  the  London  postmark.  ( searches  his 
pocket)  Where  did  I put  it?  Oh,  here  it  is!  (gives  letter) 
some  question  of  investments,  1 suppose,  now  you  are  a 
monied  man. 

Addis.  Very  likely.  I daresay  it  will  keep.  I’ii  look 
at  it  later  on.  Let’s  play  our  game,  Doctor? 

Doctor.  Shall  I begin?  We  shan’t  have  many  more 
quiet  evenings  for  some  time  to  come,  (playing) 

Addis.  You  mean  because  of  Maud’s  wedding? 

Doctor.  Yes. 

Addis.  It  will  be  rather  sad  for  Helen  afterwards,  don’t 
you  think? 

Doctor.  Oh,  no!  I fancy  not.  She  has  such  a happy 
disposition.  Dear  Nell ! It’s  singular  no  one  has  asked 
her  to  leave  the  old  home! 

Enter  Helen  l.,  she  takes  a book  from  table. 

Addis.  You’ve  never  let  her  know  that  you  were  offered 
that  appointment  in  Trinidad? 

Doctor.  No,  of  course  not.  It’s  vexing,  very  vexing, 
but  situated  as  I am,  it’s  out  of  the  question.  Had  I been 
free,  the  post  is  a good  one  in  a monetary  sense,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  leave  Helen,  and  so 

Addis,  (sees  Helen)  Take  care,  Doctor,  or  you  will 
lose  your  queen.  Ah,  Helen! 

Doctor.  Helen!  When  did  you  come  in? 

Helen.  Just  this  moment,  Dad.  (moves  down  to  back 
of  table,  comes  forward) 

Doctor.  Ah!  not  dressed? 

Helen.  Dressed?  Why  dressed? 
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Doctor.  This  party 

Helen.  Oh,  I’m  not  going,  ( goes  R.  to  seat,  opens 
book) 

Doctor.  Why  not  ? 

Helen.  The  fact  of  my  not  having  Deen  asked  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  in  any  ease,  I don’t  care  for 
parties.  I’m  happier  at  home,  (sits  wearily) 

Doctor.  ( aside  to  Addis)  There!  What  did  I say! 
Quite  happy  and  contented,  you  see. 

Addis.  Yes,  I see. 

Doctor.  After  all,  Nell,  I rather  agree  with  you.  I’m 
not  fond  of  parties,  especially  late  Christmas  ones.  The 
gaiety  is  forced  like  the  fruit,  in  fact  everything,  even 
the  welcome,  seems  warmed  up  for  the  occasion.  By  the  bye, 
Helen,  I heard  a piece  of  news  to-day.  Denzil,  you  re- 
member Denzil? 

Helen.  Yes. 

Doctor.  I’ve  seen  nothing  of  him  since  that  painful 
business  four  months  ago. 

Helen.  No. 

Doctor.  Well,  now  I understand  he’s  going  abroad,  for- 
ever this  time,  no  doubt,  poor  fellow!  There’s  no  sight  in 
this  world  so  sad  as  a wasted  life,  is  there? 

Helen.  No.  .(pause,  then  knock  at  door) 

Doctor.  Come  in!  (enter  Scollicic  r.  and  moves  c.,  then 
down  to  table)  Well,  what  is  it?  You  went  down  to  the 
infirmary  ? 

Scol.  Yes,  sir. 

Doctor.  W7as  Mr.  Stanley  there? 

Scol.  Yes,  sir.  (crossing  l. ) 

Doctor.  Did  he  send  any  message? 

Scol.  He  gave  me  this  letter,  as  he  said  was  important. 

( hands  letter) 

Doctor,  (putting  on  pince-nez)  Ah,  well,  let  me  see, 
let  me  see.  ( reads ) “ Due  from  Daniel  Scollick  to  Joseph 
Evans,  landlord  of  tne  Mermaid  Tavern,  the  sum  of  six- 
teen shillings  and  four.”  (Helen,  rises  and  moves  c.  and 
goes  up  stage  to  Scollick) 

Scol.  ’Old  ’ard,  ’old  ’ard,  there’s  a trifling  herror.  ’Ere’s 
your  note,  Doctor,  (hands  it  and  takes  other)  This  is 
only  a little  private  matter,  (moves  c.,  then  up  to  window) 

Doctor.  I should  have  said  it  was  a little  “public” 
matter.  Well,  now,  let’s  see!  Tut!  tut!  vexing  to  be  sure. 
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just  when  I was  looking  forward  to  a quiet  evening.  My 
dear,  I shall  have  to  go  down  to  the  infirmary,  {rises) 

'Helen.  But  it’s  freezing  hard.  Must  you  go,  Dad? 

Doctor.  Yes,  I’m  afraid  I must. 

Helen.  Then  I’ll  get  you  your  coat,  {exit  l.) 

Doctor.  Stanley  wants  me.  Some  fresh  arrivals  in  the 
accident  ward. 

Addis.  Ah,  Doctor ! Then  I’m  afraid  our  game’s  knocked 
on  the  head. 

Doctor.  Yes,  I’m  afraid  so,  too.  {to  Scollick)  What  is 
the  night  like? 

Scol.  Slippy.  (Addis  puts  chessmen  away  and  sits  l. 
of  table) 

Doctor.  Ah,  that  may  account  for  the  accidents. 
(Helen  enters  l.,  carrying  coat)  You’ve  got  your  lantern, 
I suppose  ? ( Scollick  nods.  Helen  helps  Doctor  on  with 

coat) 

Maud,  {heard  calling  outside)  Nell!  Nell! 


Enter  Maud  r.  and  moves  c.  . 


Maud.  Helen,  such  a bother!  I’ve  burst  my  glove. 
Hulloa,  Dad,  going  out?  Ah,  don’t.  I’m  only  to  be  looked 


Oh,  indeed!  You’d  better  remind  Bamfield  of 


at. 

Doctor. 
that. 

Maud.  Adolphus  will  have  to  ride  on  the  box,  of  course. 
What  sort  of  a night  is  it? 

Scol.  (c.  advancing)  Slippy. 

Maud.  (r. ) Stand  away,  Scollick!  You’re  all  over 
snow  or  frost  or  something.  (Scollick  crosses  to  R.  door) 
Doctor.  Well,  good-night,  my  dear.  I must  be  going. 
Hope  you’ll  have  a good  time.  ( to  Maud  ) Helen,  you  might 
copy  out  that  letter  I’m  sending  to  the  British  Medical,  (c.) 


Helen.  Very  well.  Dad. 

Doctor.  Good-night,  George,  (c.  to  Maud)  I mustn’t 
touch  you,  I suppose?  ( bus ./  moves  to  door.  To  Scollick 
Who  has  whispered  to  him)  Eh?  What?  Certainly  not! 
You  drank  my  health  twice  last  week,  you’re  always  doing 
it,  you  make  my  life  seem  one  long  birthday.  Go  on. 
{exit  Scollick  and  Doctor  following  Scollick) 

Helen,  (l.  c.,  to  Maud,  moving  c.)  Now,  dear,  shall 
I mend  your  glove?  (Addis  takes  chessboard  up) 
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Maud.  (r.  c. ) It  won’t  be  any  good.  It’s  sure  to  give 
way  again. 

Helen.  Will  you  have  mine?  I have  a pair  that  would 
match  your  dress,  the  ones  George  brought  me,  I mean. 

Maud.  What,  your  beauties!  That  is  sweet  of  you. 
Well,  I won’t  say  no,  because  it  would  oe  a pity  to  spoil 
the  ship  for  a ha’porth  of  tar.  You  don’t  mind? 

Helen.  ( quietly ) Oh,  no.  I don’t  mind.  I’ll  fetch 
them.  ( exit  L.) 

Maud,  (above  table)  Well,  George,  how  do  you  like  my 
dress  ? 

Addis.  It’s  very  pretty,  I think.  Who  made  it? 

Maud.  Helen,  she  makes  all  my  dresses. 

Addis,  (in  chair  l.)  That  must  involve  a great  deal  of 
labour. 

Maud.  Oh,  well,  I’m  a very  easy  figure  to  fit,  you  know, 
and  Helen  loves  dressmaking,  (putting  flowers  in  breast) 

Addis.  Does  she?  And  the  bouquet,  where  did  that 
come  from? 

Maud.  Adolphus. 

Addis.  Adolphus. 

Maud,  (toho  has  gone  to  mantelpiece,  to  Addis)  I 
wonder  if  I ought  to  have  a flower  in  my  hair.  What  do 
you  think,  candidly? 

Addis.  Candidly,  I like  it  as  it  is.  Who  dressed  it? 

Maud.  Helen.  She  loves  dressing  hair,  so  I always  let 
her  dress  mine. 

Addis.  That’s  very  kind  of  you. 

Maud.  Yes,  isn’t  it?  So  you  think  I look  nice?  (moves 
c.  and  turns) 

Addis.  My  opinion  doesn’t  matter.  I suppose  you’re 
satisfied  ? 

Maud,  (c.)  But  I want  to  know. 

Addis.  Well,  then,  frankly,  I should  think  you  more  at- 
tractive if  you  were  less  inconsiderate. 

Maud.  Inconsiderate!  What  do  you  mean?  (moves  in 
front  of  chair  R.  of  table)  To  whom  am  I inconsiderate? 

Addis.  To  Helen.  I have  seen,  her  trying  to  promote 
your  pleasures,  and  they  are  many,  often  at  the  cost  of  her 
own,  and  they  are  few. 

Maud.  Has  she  complained? 

Addis.  Helen  never  complains,  but  I know  the  truth  of 
what  I say. 
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'Maud.  Oh!  of  course.  •I’m  always  wrong.  I wonder 
you’ve  the  heart  to  pitch  into  me  in  this  way?  Didn’t 
you  notice  how  cheerfully  she  offered  those  gloves?  It’s 
all  rubbish!  The  fact  is,  I’m  always  being  abused  all  round. 
( across  table)  I’m  sure  to  hear  you,  I might  be  Home 
Secretary,  almost.  Adolphus  doesn’t  pitch  in,  but  then  he 
daren’t,  so  it  don’t  count. 

Enter  Helen  l.,  carrying  gloves,  moves  R.  c. 

Helen,  (r.  c.)  Here  they  are,  Maudie.  {gives  them) 

Maud.  (l.  c.)  Oh,  thank  you,  Helen,  you  are  a brick! 
( kisses  her) 

Helen.  Ah!  Mind  your  hair!  Remember  1 arranged 
it,  so  pardon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  artist. 

Maud.  Nell,  you  didn’t  mind  the  bother  of  my  hair,  did 
you?  ( looking  at  Addis) 

Helen.  Of  course  not. 

Maud.  Or  my  dress,  did  you? 

Helen.  Of  course  not. 

Maud.  And  you  don’t  mind  being  left  alone  to-night? 

Addis.  As  usual. 

Maud.  ( crosses  to  George,  looking  at  him)  You  be 
quiet!  (to  Helen)  Answer. 

Helen.  No,  dear.  I don’t  care  to  go  out.  I have  some 
writing  to  do.  ( crosses  to  bureau)  I’m  quite  happy. 
( sits  at  bureau) 

Maud.  ( moves  to  table,  to  Addis,  aside)  There!  Now 
I hope  you’re  satisfied,  and  sorry. 

Addis.  I am  satisfied  and  sorry,  but  not  perhaps  quite  in 
the  sense  you  mean. 

Enter  Bamfield  r.,  moves  r.  c.,  going  towards  Maud. 

Maud.  ( moves  up  l.  c.)  Oh!  there  you  are  at  last! 
No,  don’t  touch  me,  I’m  a walking  pincushion.  ( moves 
back ) * 

Bam.  All  right.  ( getting  gloves  out  of  pocket)  I’ll 
wait  till  I’ve  put  my  gloves  on.  How  are  you,  Helen? 
(shaking  hands  with  her)  Ah  George,  you  look  fit  to- 
night, lucky  beggar,  you  haven’t  got  to  go  to  a party. 

Maud,  (sitting  R.  of  table)  Well,  Adolphus,  I’m  sure 
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your  aunt  is  awfully  kind,  especially  to  young  people.  I 
never  saw  any  one  play  gooseberry  better. 

Bam.  ( putting  on  gloves)  Gooseberry!  Yes.  1 wish 
her  principles  didn’t  extend  to  the  champagne,  {both  put- 
ting gloves  on)  I shall  be  a wreck  to-morrow.  Are  you 
ready,  old  lady? 

Maud.  Did  you  hire  the  brougham  from  the  Dolphin  ? 

Bam.  No.  I tried,  but  the  Clevelands  have  got  it. 

Maud.  What?  Well,  then,  perhaps  you’ll  tell  me  how 
we  are  to  get  there? 

Bam.  I didn’t  quite  see  what  to  do,  so  I fell  back  on  old 
Craddock. 

Bam.  Needs  must,  you  know,  when  the  devil  drives. 

Maud.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  you’ve  brought  old  Crad- 
dock’s cab? 

Maud.  Yes,  but  it  isn’t  the  de— , it’s  old  Craddock  who 
drives,  and  he’s  never  sober. 

Bam.  He  has  fixed  principles  as  to  Christmas  coming 
but  once  a year  still  this  is  Twelfth  Night,  so  the  senti- 
ment may  have  worn  itself  out  a little.  Anyhow,  I’ll  ride 
on  the  box  and  hold  the  reins  whenever  we  turn  a corner, 
and  if  he  should  lurch  over  into  the  darkness,  we  shall 
still  have  the  cab.  Come  along ! ( moves  up  c.  toward  door ) 

Maud,  (rises)  Oh,  well,  I suppose  we  must  chance  it. 
Where’s  my  wrap  ? 

Helen.  Here,  dear.  ( Bamfield  takes  it  from  back  of 
chair  and  assists  Maud.  Then  up  to  porch  and  looks  out) 

Maud.  Thanks,  Nell.  Oh,  Nell  dear,  do  have  a few 
sandwiches  cut  for  me.  (Helen  gives  flowers  to  Maud) 
It’s  a blessing  to  feel  independent  of  the  Mayonnaise,  (to 
George)  Good-night,  old  cross-patch!  Sleep  well,  and 
wake  up  a little  better  tempered  in  the  morning!  ( shakes 

hands.  To  Bamfield)  Where’s  my  fan? 

Bam.  Eh  ? 

• Maud,  (c.)  My  fan.  It  was  being  mended.  I told 
you  to  call  for  it. 

Bam.  Funny  thing  you  shoul^L  mention  that. 

Maud.  Why? 

Bam.  Because  I’ve  had  a sort  of  feeling  all  day  that 
I’d  forgotten  something. 

Maud.  Come  along!  (at  door)  Sure  you’ve  got  your 
head  ? ( both  exeunt  r.  ) 

Addis.  Helen,  you’re  fretting. 
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Helen.  ( leaning  over  him)  What  makes  you  think  so? 

Addis.  I know  it.  You  remember  our  compact.  Tell 
• me,  although  I think  I can  guess. 

Helen.  Can  you?  I daresay.  But  I wonder  you  care 
to  listen  to  my  grumbling.  I suppose  teaching  music  makes 
you  tolerant  of  wrong  harmony  and  false  notes.  I’m  out 
of  tune  to-night,  George,  out  of  tune.  ( sits  on  stool) 

Addis.  Whatever  you  say  will  sound  musical  to  me. 

Helen.  ( leaning  on  table ) Tell  me  something.  What 
was  Dad  saying  about  an  appointment  in  Trinidad? 

Addis.  You  heard,  then? 

Helen.  Has  he  received  some  offer  of  that  kind? 

Addis.  I — I believe  so. 

Helen.  Would  {pause)  it  have  been  a good  thing  for 
him  to  have  accepted  it? 

Addis.  I suppose  it  would,  in  some  respects,  but  of 
course  it  was  out  of  the  question. 

Helen.  Why  ? 

Addis.  Why?  Because  he — couldn't  leave  you.  He 
didn’t  wish  you  to  know  of  it  even,  you  understand. 

Helen.  ( moving  over  to  fire ) Oh,  yes.  I understand. 

Addis.  Helen!  You  heard  what  your  father  said  about 
— Mr.  Denzil  ? 

Helen.  Yes.  I heard. 

Addis.  You  have  never  seen  him  since  that  day? 

Helen.  No. 

Addis.  Nor  heard  from  him? 

Helen.  No.  {sits  on  hassock ) 

Addis.  The  Doctor— Maud — no  one  ever  knew? 

Helen.  No  one  but  yourself.  I shouldn’t  like  to  think 
that  any  one  would  ever  know,  but  you. 

Addis.  There  is  one  thing  I have  wanted  to  tell  you. 
That — that  woman — his  wife 

Helen.  Yes. 

Addis.  When  she  left  this  neighborhood,  I had  her 
traced.  She  is  in  London,  but  this  fact  is,  I believe,  only 
known  to  me.  I had  a fear  she  might  possibly  return  here 
and  attempt  to  annoy  you.  To  prevent  that  I arranged 
that  a certain  sum,  a mere  trifle,  dear,  should  be  paid  to 
her  on  the  condition  of  her  never  setting  foot  in  this 
village  again. 

Helen.  Ah,  George,  how  good  you  are  to  me!  How 
shall  I ever  repay  you? 
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Addis.  By  telling  me  you  are  not  unhappy. 

Helen.  Unhappy.  I wonder  if  I am  unhappy?  I don’t 
think,  I know.  Everything  seems  dreary  and  hopeless 
somehow.  I feel  sometimes  as  if  it  would  be  easier  to  be 
happy.  If  one  hadn’t  always  to  seem  happy,  it’s  so  hard 
to  remember  that  one  ought  to  forget. 

Addis.  But  forgetfulness  must  come- — in  tir$e. 

Helen.  If  I could  only  feel  of  some  use  in  the  world 
to  some  one,  to  Dad,  for  Instance.  This  appointment, 
George,  that  has  been  offered  to  him,  must  that  be 
lost  because  of  me  ? Poor  Dad ! after  toiling  all  these  years 
against  fortune,  almost  against  hope,  and  now,  the  chance 
comes  at  last,  only  to  be  lost  because  of  me,  but  that  shan’t 
be!  I’ll  go  away.  ( crosses  to  c.,  in  front  of  table) 

Addis.  Go  away? 

Helen.  But  where?  There  is  only  one  being  in  the 
world  that  loves  me,  but  he  is  leaving  England  to-morrow 
forever.  I may  never  see  his  face  again!  Yes,  I must  go! 
(moving  r.) 

George.  You  must  go? 

Helen.  It  is  my  duty.  ( sitting ) 

Addis.  No! 

Helen.  But  it  is,  it  is ! Oh,  George,  can’t  you  show  me 
the  right  thing  to  do?  Can’t  you  help  me! 

Addis.  Perhaps.  There  is  one  way,  but  I can’t  tell  you. 
-—I  can’t  tell  you.  1 — dare  not.  ( rising , crosses  c.,  in 
front  of  table) 

Helen.  You  must!  ( rising ) 

Addis,  (l.  c. ) I must!  Well,  then,  listen!  but  turn 
your  face  away.  What  I am  going  to  tell  you  may  part  us 
forever.  If  it  should  be  so,  well,  the  last  words  you  speak 
to  me  on  this  side  of  the  grave  shall  not  be  the  utterance 
of  a He. 

Helen,  (r.  c.)  A lie? 

Addis.  Y’es.  You  say  there  is  but  one  being  who  loves 
you.  That  is  a lie ! I love  you.  I have  loved  you  all 
my  life. 

Helen.  Ah!  ( hides  her  face)  No,  no!  (in  seat  r.) 

Addis.  ( follows  and  kneels  to  her)  Yes,  Helen,  I,  the 
poor  cripple,  the  scorned  alike  of  God  and  man,  I have 
loved  you  silently,  hopelessly,  for  if  in  madness  I ever  dared 
for  one  brief  moment  to  forget,  my  shadow  on  the  wall 
soon  taught  me  to  remember. 
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Helen.  George ! 

Addis.  Bear  with  me.  It  may  be  for  the  last  time! 
When  I saw  your  love  was  given  to  anpther,  I made  no  sign, 
you  never  guessed,  you  never  knew.  In  time  I think°  1 
could  have  been  content,  happy  almost  in  the  knowledge  of 
your  happiness  ; but  that  was  not  to  be.  A shadow  darkened 
the  sunlight  of  your  life.  Had  there  been  a hope  of  that 
shadow  fading  I would  have  been  silent  to  the  end.  As ' 
you  know,  dear,  I am  no  longer  poor.  I — can  take  you 
away.  You  speak  of  your  duty  to  your  father;  that  duty 
you  can  fulfil  with  a heavy  sacrifice,  but  listen,  it  can- 
not be  for  long.  I am  a dying  man.  If  your  answer  could 
be  yes  it  cannot  be  for  long.  Fate  will  soon — set  you  free. 
(rises,  turns  face  away ) 

Helen,  (pause)  George,  forgive  me.  I— I never  knew, 
dear.  I never  knew.  I wish  I had,  because  it  is  so  sweet  to 
a woman  to  be  loved,  even  if  she  can  make  no  fit  return. 

Addis.  No  fit  return!  I see,  I know,  I— understand. 
(goes  to  c.  a little) 

Helen.  I don’t  think  you  do.  I have  always  loved  you 
—always — not — not  in  the  way  you  mean,  but — I have  loved 
you.  You  have  always  been  so  gentle  with  me — gentlest 
when  the  world  was  hardest.  Poor  George,  would  it  make 
you  happy  if  I said  yes? 

Addis.  Happy!  (turns  to  her) 

Helen.  Wait,  dear.  I must  think— think  for  vou— if 
you  don’t  mind,  I’ll  leave  you  for  a little  while.’'  It  is 
aH  s°— 80  Grange  to  me,  but— I’ll  come  back,  (going  r.) 

Addis.  Say  one  word.  Tell  me  that  I have  not  made 
you  more  unhappy. 

Helen,  (up*.)  No  woman  is  unhappy  in  gaining  the 

knowledge  that  she  is  loved.  I’ll — come  back,  I’ll  come 
back,  (exit  r.  u.  e. ) 

Addis,  (looking  after  her)  Ah!  it’s  not  true,  it 
can  t be.  I shall  wake  to  find  I have  b^en  dreaming.  Can 
it  be  that— I dared  at  last  to  speak  and  she  listened, 
listened  and  did  not  turn  from  me  in  loathing.  Ah,  no, 
it’s  a dream,  a dream.  I must  think,  (sits  at  table 
sees  letter)  I’ll  write  to  her,  I’ll  write.  What  is  this? 
The  letter  the  Doctor  brought  me— from  London,  (opens  it 
abruptly ) . I don’t  know  the  writing— from  Richard  Lang- 
ley—the  name  is  strange  also,  (holds  it  to  lamp)  “Sir, 

I was  called  in  to  a patient,  whose  name  appears  to  be 
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Janet  Felton  ” — Janet  Felton! — “Low  fever,  from  which  she 
was  suffering  had  advanced  with  rapid  strides,  and  I 
soon  realized  the  hopelessness  of  her  case.  Medical  skill 
proved  unavailing,  she  died- this  morning.7'  Died!  “Your 
name,  the  only  one  I could  identify  among  her  papers, 
has  led  me  to  address  this  communication  to  you.  Faithfully 
yours,  Richard  Langley,  M.D.77  Dead!  dead!  Then-— then 
— at  last  he  is  free,  they  are  free,  he  will  come  back  and 
then — Helen  will  need  me  no  longer.  I shall  pass  out  of  her 
life  forever.  ( rising ) Well,  fate  cursed  me  in  the 
hour  I was  born,  it  set  a seal  upon  me  worse  than  a felon’s 
brand,  and  now,  when  at  last  a chance  of  Heaven  seemed 
dawning,  the  curse  follows  me  still.  She  pities  me  now, 
and  in  time  she  might  have  loved  me — in  time!  When  1 
tell  her — when  I tell  her— why — why  should  I tell  her? 
This  news  is  known  to  no  one  but  myself,  no  one.  He  is 
going  away  at  once,  to-morrow,  she  will  never  see  him 
again,  no  one  need  ever  know  the  truth,  no  one  shall!  Ah! 
coward!  coward!  She  loves  him!  Would  you  dare  to  stand 
between?  Has  your  body  its  vile  counterpart  in  a maimed 
and  twisted  soul?  She  loves  him  and  you  stand  between. 
No,  no,  no,  no!  not  that,  and  yet,  she  said  she  would  return. 
Her  answer  will  be  No.  I feel  it,  I know  it,  and  then — 1 will 
tell  her,  and  she  will  be  happy.  They  will  be  happy.  And 
I,  oh,  God  help  me!  For  this  burden  is  harder  than  I 
can  bear.  ( covers  his  face,  in  chair)  . 

Enter  Helen  r.,  moving  c.,  she  very  slowly  goes  to  him. 

Helen,  {in  chair  r.  of  table)  George! 

Addis,  (c.)  Helen! 

Helen.  ( c. ) T have  come  back  to — to — to  tell  you 

Addis.  I know,  dear — to  tell  me  that  it  cannot  be.  Don’t 
be  afraid. 

Helen.  I have  come  back  to  tell  you  that  I have  tried 
earnestly  to  find  a faithful  answer  to  your  question,  and 
that  I have  found  it.  George,  I will  marry  you,  if  you 
wish.' 

Addis,  {still  in  chair  R.  of  l.  table)  No,  no,  Helen! 
You  don’t  know  what  you  say.  You’re  not — you  can’t  be 
in  earnest. 

Helen.  Yes,  dear,  I am.  {kneels  to  him)  The  true 
and  fit  return  for  such  love  as  yours  I cannot  give,  but 
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when  I remember  all  your  goodness  to  me,  then  I see  there 
may  be  room  in  my  heart  for  another  love,  a higher  and 
better  one.  That  love  1 can  give  you  and  you  may  take  it 
if  you  will. 

Addis.  ( about  to  kiss  her,  then  remembering)  No, 
no,  Helen!  You  drive  me  mad.  ( rising ) Noble,  unselfish, 
you  mustn’t  call  me  that,  you — don’t  know. 

Helen.  George ! 

Addis,  (in  front  of  table)  You  are  sad,  lonely,  deso- 
late! I have  stolen  this  promise  from  you — you  repent — 
you  will  hate  me! 

Helen,  (c.)  Oh,  l”sh,  dear,  hush!  (rising)  I shall 
never  repent. 

Addis.  . . How  can  you  tell  what  1 am,  what  thoughts 
may  lurk  in  my  brain,  the  love  of  which  I spoke  to  you 
may  be  selfish,  treacherous,  vile,  how  can  you  tell  ? 

Helen.  George  dear,  you’re  excited,  ill.  You’ll  go  and 
rest.  ( moves  up  c.  to  chair,  taking  his  arm) 

Addis.  ( behind  chair)  Yes,  I’ll  go.  ( going  up  stage , 
going  towards  door)  And  yet — I can’t — I must  tell  her,  1 
must.  ( moving  doion  to  her,  takes  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  goes  to  her)  Helen! 

Helen.  ( seated  k.)  Ah,  George!  1 thought  you  were 
gone.  You  have  not  kissed  me  as  you  always  do. 

Addis.  No,  I nave  not  kissed  you  as  1 always  do. 
(kisses  her  on  forehead)  Good-night. 

Helen.  What  is  that  letter? 

Addis.  Nothing!  nothing!  (replaces  it)  You  are 
happy? 

Helen.  Quite  happy. 

Addis,  (going)  Quite  happy,  (moving  up  to  door  L.) 
God  help  us  both,  I can’t  tell  her!  (exit  l.) 

HelIen.  (rising  and  crossing  to  table.  Above  table) 
Quite  happy!  Why  should  I not  be?  No,  I won’t  think. 
I will  forget,  (behind  table)  I had  some  writing  to 
finish  for  Dad,  but — I can’t  do  it.  My  very  brain  seems  on 
fire.  The  room  is  stifling,  (goes  to  window,  opens  it) 
Ah,  how  sweet  and  cool  the  air  feels;  how  pretty  the  apple- 
trees  look  in  the  moonlight,  covered  with  frost  winter’s 
blossom.  ( returns  to  chair  c.)  Mark!  How  long  it 
seems  since  I saw  him.  (sitting)  Since  I heard  his  voice 
saying,  “ I love  you.”  Ah,  no,  no,  I mustn’t  remember,  it 
is  my  duty  to  forget. 
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Denzil.  (appearing  at  window)  Helen! 

Helen.  Who  is  there? 

Denzil.  Mark!  (moving  c.)  • 

Helen.  ( rising , r.  of  table)  Mark!  Ah,  no,  no!  Why 
have  you  come  back? 

Denzil.  (c.)  I am  here  because  I am  mad.  I have 
no  right  to  cross  your  path  again  except  the  one  despair 
gives  me.  I shall  soon  be  gone  out  of  your  life,  and  shall 
trouble  you  no  more.  For  several  nights  I have  stood 
by  the  gate  yonder  and  watched  hour  after  hour  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  your  shadow  pass  in  the  firelight.  To- 
night you  came  to  the  window,  you  were  pale  and  sad. 
If  you  had  seemed  happy  I think  I could  have  gone  away 
forever,  as  I must  to-morrow,  without  a word,  but  you 
looked  sorrowful  and  I am  here.  Can  you  forgive  me? 

Helen.  Yes. 

Denzil.  I suppose  you  hate  me. 

Helen.  No.  (sits) 

Denzil.  (c.)  It  would  be  small  wonder  if  you  did. 
When  I asked  you  if  I might  hope,  I believed,  I thought, 
I was  free.  But  the  chain  I forged  in  my  youth  is  still 
unbroken.  I must  wear  it  to  the  end.  Helen!  I swear  1 
never  dreamed  of  wronging  you  even  in  thought.  You — 
you  believe  me? 

Helen.  I have  never  doubted,  but  it  was  cruel  to  come 
back. 

Denzil.  ( c. ) Cruel  ? 

Helen.  Yes.  I was  trying  so  hard  to  forget,  and  now — 
ah ! think  what  it  means — you  are  going  away.  I may  have 
years  of  life  before  me.  I shall  never  see  your  face  again! 
Think  what  that  means.  Oh,  it  was  cruel ! 

Denzil.  Was  it?"  Perhaps;  I came  back  selfishly,  1 
admit,  but  only  to  see  you  once  again,  to  carry  away  with 
me  the  faint  echo  of  your  voice,  the  sole  music  of  my  fu- 
ture loneliness. 

Helen,  (l.  c.  rises)  Must  it  be?  Oh,  love!  I have 
waited  for  you,  longed  for  you,  and  at  last  you  come  back, 
but  only  to  say  good-bye.  I listened  to  you  in  a dream — 
a dream  of  joy  to  have  you  near  me  once  again,  to  see 
your  face,  to  know  that  by>  stretching  out  my  arms  I could 
hold  you  to  me  as  I do  now.  Oh ! why  did  you  dome  back  ? 

Denzil.  (r.  c.)  I came  back,  because — because  1 love 
you. 
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Helen.  Oh,  Mark,  hush!  There  is  a double  reason  row 
why  you  must  be  silent.  For  pity's  sake  remember  that 
I am  only  a woman. 

Denzil.  Yes,  forgive  me.  YY>u  are  right!  I ought  to 
be  silent,  but  remember  I am  only  a mar.  (pause)  God 
bless  you,  dear.  Good-bye,  good-bye!  (talcing  her  hand ) 
Doctor,  (heard  outside)  Helen! 

Helen.  Ah!  It’s  my  father  returned!  You  will  see 
him  before  you  go? 

Denzil.  If  you  wish  it. 

Enter  Doctor  r.  Moving  c.  Helen  moves  to  fire  and  sits. 

Doctor.  Well,  my  dear,  I’ve  got  back.  Denzil! 

Denzil.  (r.  c.)  Yes,  Latimer.  I came  to  say  good-bye. 
I leave  England  to-morrow.  (Helen  sits  in  chair  l.  of 
table) 

Doctor.  ( L.  c.  ) And  so  you  came  to  see  the  last  of  us  ? 
Eh!  well!  Maud  and  Bamfield  will  be  here  in  a minute. 
I gather  their  party  has  not  proved  altogether  a success. 
(it  toasn’t  my  fault,  outside)  Ah!  here  they  are! 
Maud.  Don’t  talk  to  me. 

Enter  Maud  and  Bamfield  r.  Go  down  c.  Maud  sits. 
Bamfield  behind  her. 

Bam.  The  Clevelands  had  hired  it  a week  ago. 

Maud.  Oh,  don’t  talk  to  me!  (warn  orchestra) 
Doctor.  What  sort  of  evening? 

Maud,  (seating  herself  R.)  Oh,  a very  pleasant  even- 
ing! 

Doctor.  What  sort  of  party? 

Maud.  Party!  We  never  got  there. 

Doctor,  (c.)  Never  got  there?  ( standing  side  of 
seat ) 

Maud.  No.  We’ve  been  driving  about  the  neighbor- 
ing country  all  night.  Our  progress  was  slow  because 
Craddock  would  stop  at  all  the  public  houses  to  ask  his 
way,  he  said. 

Bam.  (side  of  bureau)  They  are  hi}  only  landmarks. 
Bamfield  moves  round  table  r.  of  her) 

Maud.  I don’t  suppose  we  ever  stood  a chance  of  get- 
ting there,  but  if  we  had,  Adolphus  extinguished  it  by 
suddenly  remembering  a short  cut.  After  that  I took  the 
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reins,  figuratively  speaking,  and  insisted  on  coming  back, 
and  here  we  are. 

Doctor.  Nevermind — -fortune  of  war ! You  don’t  see  our 
old  friend.  ( goes  up  to  window  and  - takes  off  his  coat. 
Warn  curtain ) 

Enter  Addis  l.  advances,  sees  Denzil. 

Addis.  Mr.  Denzil!  Here!  ( withholds  his  hand,  comes 
R.  of  table) 

Denzil.  ( coming  down  to  Maud  ) Ah,  Mr.  Addis. 
There’s  a pleasant  sadness  in  the  thought  that  for  a brief 
moment  the  old  Jme  has  come  back  again,  and  that  I can 
carry  away  with  nn  the  cheerful  glow  of  this  home  life. 
( moves  up  to  Doctor) 

Maud.  You  are  going  away,  then? 

Denzil.  Yes.  ( goes  up  and  talks  to  Doctor) 

Helen,  (in  front  of  table  l.,  aside  to  Addis  in  front  of 
table)  You  see  he  only  came  to  say  good-bye.  (music. 
Start  orchestra) 

Addis,  (moves  in  front  of  table  to  Helen,  aside)  Helen, 
you  love  him  still — if — he — were  free  L 

Helen.  You  know  that  cannot  be. 

Addis,  (l.  c. ) But  if — he  were.  (Helen  turns  away) 
I — understand,  (turns  to  Denzil.  Helen  hides  her  face) 
Mr.  Denzil!  (Denzil  moves  down  c.)  Will  you  answer 
me  one  question?  Is  your  departure  the  outcome  of  an  old 
sorrow  that  has  darkened  your  life  for  many  years? 

Denzil.  (r.  c.)  You  guess  rightly. 

Addis.  ( l.  c.  ) If  you  knew  that  at  last  the  chain — -was 
broken — and  you  were  free,  you  would  stay  with  those  who 
love  you.  (Helen  raises  her  head)  Well,  that  freedom 
I can  give  you.  The  woman  who  bore  your  name — is  dead. 

Denzil.  Dead  l 

Addis.  Dead.  There  is  the  proof  of  what  I say.  (gives 
the  letter  to  Denzil,  who  reads  it  at  bureau) 

Helen.  George!  (aside,  in  front  of  table) 

Addis,  (seated)  Hush,  dear!  His  was  the  older  claim. 
Helen,  you  will  let  .your  brother  love  you  still?  (Helen 
kneels ) 

Denzil.  (r.  c.)  It  is  true,  true,  Mr.  Addis,  I 

(holds  out  his  hand) 

Addis,  (l.  c.)  Ah!  Mr.  Denzil.  I can  take  your 
hand  now. 
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Denzil.  But  I must  still  say — good-bye. 

Addis.  For  a little  while,  but  you  will  come  back 

(with  his  hand  on  Helen’s  shoulder)  to  those  who  love 
you?. 

Denzil.  Yes,  I will  come  back  to  those  who  love  me. 
(going) 

Addis,  (to  Helen)  Take  courage,  Helen,  sister,  let  me 
see  you  smile.  The  sun  is  shining,  the  shadow  has  passed 
away,  (he  is  seated  in  chair,  Helen  kneeling) 

CURTAIN. 
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